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Not really SLIPPING but 





Why wouldn’t you worry about your 
health and your job? When you’re run 
down, tired out before the day is half 
done, dizzy from indigestion, awake 
half the night, trembling with fear over 
things that never happen? It’s enough 
to weaken any man’s backbone and 
make him think he’s slipping. 

It’s all right to say “Snap out of it!” 
But you can’t repair the damage 
caused by worry and overwork at the 
snap of your fingers. What is needed 
is to replenish the vital minerals which 
your body requires, and which you 
have been depleting and exhausting by 
excessive demands on your strength 
and energy. 


A Delicious Health Food That 
Tastes Like Candy 


Science has discovered a way to 
blend many of these vital salts,—iron, 
copper, calcium, magnesium, phosphor- 
ous—in a delicious form of chocolate 
Which tastes better than the choicest 


WRITE FOR THE 


THE Special 


CLIP COUPON ——> 


FREE 32 
ONE 


candy and is a hundred-fold more bene- 
ficial to your health. 

This appetizing health food is called 
Pankoka and is made from the smooth, 
fibre-free heart of the cocoa bean. 
Pankoka is one of the most easily as- 
similated foods that you can eat. In- 
valids and aged people can digest it as 
easily as children. 


Solves The Candy-Craving 
Problem 


Pankoka may be eaten as a confec- 
tion with very good results, but in most 
cases it is better to dissolve it in hot 
milk and serve as a beverage. It should 
be taken three times a day, substitut- 
ing it for tea, coffee or cocoa. Thou- 
sands of grateful mothers swear by 
Pankoka because it is 
so beneficial for chil- 
dren. They serve Pan- 
koka instead of candy, 
thus satisfying the 
child’s natural craving 


P a g e 


DOLLAR 


HEALTH BOOK 


Pa kag e 


Ill Health 


makes you think 


you are 


A cheering message to every 
man who is fighting nerves, 


indigestion, insomnia. 


for sweets and at the same time build- 
ing up stronger, healthier little bodies. 


Special Offer. . . 


Clip the coupon below, fill it out and 
mail it to us. We will then send a 32 
page booklet about your health with a 
special deal of a one dollar package 
FREE! Try Pankoka for some time 
and see the benefits of abounding 
health. Act NOW— 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If for 
any reason Pankoka does not help you 
—if it does not do all you hope for and 
expect, we will gladly refund your 
money. Any authorized Pankoka deal- 
er will do the same if you are not 
satisfied. 
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LETTERS 





QUERY 


It_would be a good idea to have Mr. George 
W. Roesch, whose letter appears in your Apr. 15 
issue, reveal np amd he figures that the return 
of legal liquor will damage the book business, in which 
he says he is interested. 

I always thought that a tall highball and a big 
armchair caused a man to yearn for a good book and 
a_quiet evening by the fireside, improving his mind. 
Think what a boom there would be in the book busi- 
ness if every literate man and woman were supplied 
with a couple of highballs after dinner. 

Also, Mr. Roesch, do you know any great authors, 
past or present, who have been teetotalers? 


Harvey WILLARD 
Detroit, Mich. 


ENJOYED 


With NEWS-WEEK as received I am not only 
pleased. I am delighted. 

If you continue the general make-up of this weekly 
magazine at its present standard of excellence, without 
change in a single detail, it will become indispensable 
to me. 

I enjoy particularly the human side of. the. news. 

Thank you for the enclosed notice, with which I 
am sending a check. Thank you, too, for calling my 
attention to your valuable weekly. 


Dr. A. L. Powers 
Locke, N. Y. 


FUTURE 


It was quite by accident that I became a reader of 
your magazine and as I liked it very much, I just 
wondered if you would mind a letter telling you so. 
Just as soon as I can get the four dollars together, I 
will send in my subscription. 


Doris EccErt 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEEDED 


I have been very much interested in the first issues 
of NEWS-WEEK. It seems to me that the magazine 
is filling a very genuine need. Your accounts of 
ae a clear cut and to the point, and you have 
avoi flippancy. 

SaraAH CONVERSE 
St. Paul, Minn. 


INTERESTED 


With reference to NEWS-WEEK, I want to let you 
know that I found the last number which I read one 
of the most interesting things that I have ever come 
across. 


Witiiam S. APPLETON 
Boston, Mass. 


SURMISE 


You say President Roosevelt planned a beer party 
at the White House for news rmen, where the 
new beer sent to the President by the brewers was to 
be imbibed, but that the beer was sent to the National 
Press Club use the White House room was too 
small for the hundreds of reporters. Careful attention 
to all available newspaper and radio news leads me 
to think the facts were radically different from your 
version. Apparently the President didn’t want the 
beer at all, but he couldn’t politely forbid the brew- 
ers to send it. Probably also he disliked to give beer 
the millions of dollars worth of free advertising. 
_ Mrs. Roosevelt has stated that she does not drink 
intoxicants of any kind, that none of the family cares 
much for beer, and that, while beer would be served 
to guests who desire it, this will be done only occa- 
sionally and at no time will the beer flow freely. My 

ess is beer will be a scarce article at the White 

ouse functions, for which millions of us will be 
thankful. Such facts are not especially pleasing to 
liquor drinkers, but unless the truth is presented, 
there is no use in printing a paper. 

Then as to another matter. Vou say Senator Moses 
was caught “redhanded’”’ in 1928 circulating anti- 
Catholic literature. But such activity is no crime. 
Rat it is imperative if non-Catholics are not to be 
outnumbered and submerged in the not distant future. 
By their mixed marriage rules which require the non- 
Catholic parent to promise that all the children shall 
be reared as Catholics, and by the opposition to birth 
control and the resultant large families, they are 
making heavy inroads on the non-Catholic strength. 

- : Cyrus H. EsHELMAN 

Ludington, Mich. 


Editorial note: Mr. Eshelman surmises incorrectly. 
The facts are, as reported in April 8th NEWS.WEEK, 
that President Roosevelt did invite Washington cor- 
ts to sam: at the White House and 
l 15th NEWS-WEEK, the 
too many 


that, as 


beer was sent to Nat Press Club because 
newspaper men were expected to attend. 
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THE COVER 


MONDAY: Mrs. Russell W. Magna, pres- 
ident general, opens the convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Washington, D, C.—(See page 12.) (Inter- 
national). 

TUESDAY: This photo, brought out of 
Germany by a Swiss, shows a placard stat- 
ing “I am Swiss” placed on a railway station 
restaurant table at Wurtemberg, so that the 
dining foreigner would not be molested by 
Nazis, even though he be a Jew. This means 
of protecting customers is reported to be used 
by restaurant owners in many towns in South- 
ern Germany.—(For other German news, see 
page 14.) (Acme.) 

WEDNESDAY: Col. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh start on their airplane trip across 
the country at Newark airport, N. J. (In- 
ternational). 

THURSDAY: A closeup of the left hand 
of Carl Hubbell, pitcher for the New York 
Giants, holding his famous screw ball, which 
was in good working order when he struck 
out thirteen Boston Braves.—(See page 20.) 
(International.) 


FRIDAY: Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
gives a brief salute to New York and hastens 
to Washington for his conversations with 
President Roosevelt.—(See page 7.) (Inter- 
national). 


SATURDAY: The Prince of Wales cuts a 
little grass for the photographer on his in- 
spection tour of the Unemployed Men’s Allot- 
ment Camp at Abbey Wood near Woolwich, 
E - (Aeme). 


SUNDAY: Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma puts 
on his shoes as he leaves his home to visit 
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INF LATION - Off Gold Diiniidiinl Nation Weighs Roosevelt’s 


Program, Steps Taken and Economic Consequences of “Reflation” 


Dramatically and unexpectedly, Pres- 
jdent Roosevelt launched a new offen- 
sive against depression last week. 

His first move, as unprecedented as 
it was sudden, clamped an embargo on 
gold exports, and shook the dollar def- 
initely loose from the gold standard. 

The avowed purpose was to take a 
preliminary step toward better prices 
for American goods. 

The chief result was to give the Pres- 
ident a new freedom in monetary mat- 
ters in discussions with representatives 
of 58 nations prior to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. (See page 7). 

The President’s second move, equally 
sudden’ and unprecedented, requested 
from Congress broad powers to deal 
with inflation as he saw fit. 

The avowed purpose was to take fur- 
ther steps to “reflate” the price level. 


Meddling 


The chief result of such powers 
would be to forestall mandatory med- 
dling with the government’s credit and 
currency by extreme inflationists in 
Congress, who gained in numbers as 
deflation proceeded. 

Immediate effects were felt through- 
out the world. Abroad, foreign cur- 
rencies moved sharply against the dol- 
lar. Here, prices of commodities and 
stocks roared upward (see page 22), 
as the word “inflation” sent people 
rushing to buy. 


Exchange 


In recent weeks, the augmented in- 
flation bloc has heard increasingly from 
home and has staged a more vociferous 
and determined drive to achieve its 
ends. Suddenly, on Apr. 13, the price 
of the dollar fell sharply in terms of 
the principal European currencies, 
chiefly under the influence of specula- 
tors who saw a chance to capitalize the 
inflation clamor. 

As a protective measure, the Treas- 
uy granted licenses to certain New 
York banks to export gold in relatively 
Small amounts. On Apr. 15, Mr. Roose- 
velt was told that it might take be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $600,000,000 in 
80ld to halt the combined drive on, and 
fight from, the dollar. The President’s 
advisers could not see the use of haif- 

measures. Then and there he 
to prohibit all gold exports. 
executive order was not an- 
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Making Paper Money—The Frankenstein of Inflation? 


nounced until four days later. Mean- 
while, gold already licensed was being 
shipped, and Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald of Britain and former Premier Her- 
riot of France had sailed for the United 
States. 

The possibility of such action was im- 
plicit in the powers granted to the 
President by the terms of the Revised 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, 
which the emergency banking measure 
of Mar. 9 included. Only two weeks 
before, however, the President had 
lightened the bans so that gold might 
be used for ordinary business purposes. 
Moreover, the gold reserves of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System stood above $3,- 
300,000,000, close to the all-time peak. 


Astonished 


When the news of the President’s 
action swept over the world, foreigners 
blinked in astonishment. They could 
not believe that America had, as one 
commentator phrased it, “deliberately 
abandoned the gold base at a time when 
it could quite easily have been main- 
tained.” Yet this was the prevailing 
opinion. 

In France, which had stabilized the 
franc less than five years ago at a gold 
parity 80% below its pre-war level, 
comment was particularly caustic. 


With the dollar off gold, the franc was 
now the most important of the few cur- 
rencies still clinging to the interna- 
tional gold standard. Samples of the 
comment: 


Comment 


Editorial in Le Journal: “It is para- 
doxical that a money war should break 
out on the eve of the Washington con- 
versations.” 

Stephen Lausanne, editor of Le 
Matin: “Mr. Roosevelt’s action is very 
strange in view of the announcement 
in Paris last week of one of Secretary 
of the Treasury Woodin’s confreres, 
positively denying the possibility of a 
flight from gold.” 

“A card well played,” ruefully com- 
mented one French official. American 
tourists, whose dollars now bought less 
francs, pointed to “just another 15% 
cut.” 

Agreed 

France agreed with Belgium and 
Holland to defend the gold standard of 
their currencies, as other nations 
adopted a wait-and-see policy. Ger- 
many saw the prospect of easier debt 
payments due to the lower dollar, but 


a possible injury to export trade. 
British newspapers were inclined to 
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take a long-range view of the Ameri- 
can action, and much of the comment 
was favorable. 

The Daily Mail, contemplating a 
world-wide return to the gold standard 
at a lower level, said that Mr. Roose- 
velt “was attempting a world cure for 
a world problem.” 

The Herald, organ of the Labor 
Party: The “President’s move is a 
wise one” and “the need for inflation 
is urgent, but it must be a world infla- 
tion.” 


Labor 


The Daily Express: “The British 
government must see that the pound 
moves correspondingly away from the 
dollar.” 

In New York, J. P. Morgan, who tra- 
ditionally shuns public comment, per- 
sonally handed a voluntary statement 
to reporters. Smiling, in apparent high 
good humor, he explained that he 
wished to do it “this way” so that his 
views might not be misinterpreted. 


Approval 


“I welcome the reported action of 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury,” reporters read, “in placing 
an embargo on gold exports. It has 
become evident that the effort to main- 
tain the exchange value of the dollar 
at a premium as against depreciated 
foreign currencies was having a de- 
flationary effect upon already severely 
deflated American prices and wages 
and employment. I regard the action 
now taken as being the best possible 
course under existing circumstances.” 

Other bankers made sparing com- 
ment. In Baltimore, one declared: 
“When J. P. Morgan has spoken, there 
is little left for us to say.” 

In Washington, Secretary Woodin 
kept reporters waiting while he held 
up for display a pair of asbestos pants 
which had been presented to him re- 
cently because his seat was the “hot- 
test” in the Capital. Then he said, 


“Yes, we are off the gold standard,” 
adding, “for the time being.” 

At the White House, the President 
quickly instructed the State Depart- 
ment to assure other nations that the 
step was dictated by domestic needs 
and was not intended as a part of in- 
ternational horse trading. Secretary of 
State Hull cabled American embassies 
in London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome: 


Important 


“It is important that our recent 
monetary action be understood not as 
a step in international conflict and not 
as a move to get a weapon in the 
scheduled international conversations. 
It was a measure required by circum- 
stances and designed to enable us in 
this country to work out an improve- 
ment in prices which was essential.” 

Regardless of the motive, opinion 
speedily crystalized that the adminis- 
tration had overcome a serious handi- 
cap in monetary negotiations. At least, 
the President was no longer bound by 
the restrictions imposed by a fixed 
standard of value for the dollar in 
terms of other currencies. At least, 
he could say, “Now, that most of the 
currencies of the world are floundering 
in the seas of foreign exchange, would 
it not be advantageous to all to steer 


for the safe anchorage of the gold 


standard?” 
Prices 


Would prices continue to increase by 
going off gold? No one could say 
surely. Commodities in England are 
now selling below their prices in Sep- 
tember, 1931, when the pound was 
forced off gold. In England, however, 
there was no move for inflation such 
as now agitates America. 

In seeking “its own level,” would the 
dollar remain cheaper in terms of other 
currencies? Again no one could say 
surely. The dollar’s worth in foreign 
markets is now determined solely by 
the desire or need for it. The specula- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ACME KEYSTONE 
Senator Burton Wheeler, Inflationist, Wants Free Silver. So Did Bryan in 1896. Senator David Reed Opposes. 


tive drives and inflationary talk have 
pushed its value down. 

So long as it stays down, American 
goods will, theoretically, be cheaper for 
the foreigner to buy, and prices of 
American products might rise. While 
currencies fluctuate widely, however, 
no buyers or sellers of goods in inter- 
national trade want to do businéss, for 
they cannot tell what prices will be. 


Trade 


The United States sells more of its 
products abroad than it buys of the 
products of other nations. Because of 
this “favorable balance of trade,” for- 
eign countries as a whole owe dollars. 
The United States is also a “creditor 
nation,” that is, it has lent more to 
foreign countries than it has borrowed 
from them. As interest and principal 
come due, payment must be in dollars. 

Because of this twofold demand for 
dollars to make payments, the dollar’s 
“own level” might be at or above its 
gold parity. Other means than cutting 
loose from gold would have to be 
found to boost internal prices. 


Inflation Program: Roosevelt 
Asks Congress for Powers 


The other means are found in the 
President’s second surprise move. 
Scarcely had he taken the dollar off 
gold when he supported a policy of 
“controlled inflation,” in the form of 
an amendment to the Farm Bill, which 
the Senate has been considering. 

Based on a plan of “refiation” by 
Senator Elmer D. Thomas, one of the 
leading inflationists in Congress, (see 
page 18), it was drafted in final form 
at the White House early last week. 
Informally styled “A Controlled Infla- 
tion Measure,” it groups the essential 
elements of all the currency inflation 
plans now stirring in Congress, and 
grants to the President extraordinary 
powers over the nation’s monetary sy 
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tem, to be used at his discretion. 

Under its provisions, he would be 
authorized to do four things: 

1, Induce Federal Reserve banks to 
buy government securities, the total 
amount not to exceed $3,000,000,000. 
This would bring about a substantial 
expansion of credit. 

2. Authorize the issuance of $3,000,- 
000,000 of United States notes, to be 
put in circulation by the Treasury 
through purchase of United States 
ponds or maturing Federal obligations. 
A sinking fund would be set up to 
retire 4% of the notes annually. This 
would amount to currency inflation 
with fiat money. As the notes merely 
termed “legal tender” with no pro- 
vision for redemption in gold. 

3. Fix the gold content of the dollar, 
but in no case to “reduce its present 
weight by more than 50%.” The Presi- 
dent could act whenever he wished to 
protect American trade against the 
competition of depreciated foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Within the limit prescribed, he could 
fix the ratio in relation to silver and 
the currencies of this and other coun- 
tries at a level that might be expedient 
in negotiating trade agreements or a 
return to the gold standard. 

4. Accept. silver “in amounts not to 
exceed, in the aggregate in value in 
United States currency, $100,000,000,” 
in payment of inter-governmental 
debts. The silver cannot be accepted 
at a price exceeding 50 cents an ounce, 
and the government shall issue silver 
certificates up to the amount of the 
indebtedness paid off in this manner. 
The period is limited to a year. This 
provision would facilitate the payment 
of war debts, as silver was 35 cents an 
ounce at the end of the week. 


Debate: Senate Considers the 


Thomas Inflation Amendment 


The measure was introduced by Sen- 
ator Thomas and was immediately 
rushed into the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. Here an acci- 
dent almost happened. While Senator 
Norbeck was absent for a nap, the 
Committee voted to strike out the pro- 
vision to devaluate the gold content of 
the dollar. But Mr. Woodin heard of 
it and hastily awoke the sleeping Sen- 
ator. A new vote was taken, resulting 
in a tie, and the section was saved. 

The committee later reported the 
bill favorably to the Senate and debate 
began in earnest. Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, staunch Republican and 
now one of the “Old Guard,” fired the 
opening gun the preceding day, even 
before the measure was reported. 

Characterizing the President’s pro- 
posal as that of a “child playing with 
dynamite,” he launched into a denun- 
ciation of “tampering with the cur- 
rency” and “inflation . . . the process 


by which governments throw off re- 
Sponsibility and go on a jamboree.” 
He continued with a vivid portrayal of 





the effects of inflation. 

Senator Pittman of Colorado, who 
had helped to draft the bill and who is 
a leading advocate of remonetization 
of silver, reminiscent of the days of 
Bryan’s “cross of gold,” defended the 
measure and gave its underlying pur- 
pose: . 

“There is no use in fighting this 
proposal. This country demands 
cheaper money, and... we can get 
cheaper money without running the 
risk of excessive inflation. But if 
senators who are now opposing this 
proposal are successful . . . they will 
be responsible for a condition that may 
be far worse than conservative infla- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, Ogden L. Mills, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, who had 
given his services to Mr. Woodin dur- 
ing the banking crisis, hurried to Wash- 
ington. There he was the rallying 
point for Republicans who saw in this 
new legislation a chance to draw old 
battle lines with the Democrats over 
the question of the nation’s money. 


Statement 


With his approval, Senator Reed, 
Senator Walcott of Connecticut, Repre- 
sentative Luce of Massachusetts, and 
Representative Snell of New York, 
Minority Leader in the House, drew up 
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Steps Taken: In Direction of 
Deflation, Then Inflation 


What steps in the direction of in- 
flation or deflation have been taken, by 
action or proposal, since the Roosevelt 
administration came into power on 
Mar. 4? 

Inflation inevitably leads to a rise in 
prices of “things.” Deflation brings 
about a fall in such prices. 

Inflation depends on increases, de- 
flation on decreases, in the amount and 
“velocity” of use of purchasing power, 
in relation to the “things” which it will 
buy. Purchasing power includes cash 


money (currency and coins), bank 
money (checks), and all forms’ of 
credit. 

Deflationary 


Measured by this yardstick of pur- 
chasing power, two moves by the gov- 
ernment since Mar. 4 are deflationary: 

1. Banks. The nation-wide mora- 
torium which closed all the banks and 
thereby “froze” the purchasing power 
of the country was deflation with a ven- 
geance. Today, although most banks 
are open again, about $5,000,000,000 of 
deposits are still locked in closed banks. 
Purchasing power to that extent is 
still tied up. 





a public statement. In it, sounding the 
Republican battle-cry, they denounced 
the Thomas Bill as “violating the most 
elementary principles of sound money, 
credit, and financial policies.” 

President Roosevelt, talking to the 
press, was pleased to be likened to a 
quarterback directing a football team. 
He knows the goal he wants to reach; 
he has a number of plays; but each 
particular play depends upon the re- 
sult of the play before. Intelligent di- 
rection requires not only a repertory 
of good plays, but also an adaptability 
to meet each situation as it arises. 


KEYSTONE 


Scene in London Financial District When Britain Went Off Gold Standard 


2. Economy. By using the pow- 
ers granted him by Congress in the 
Economy Bill, the President is carry- 
ing out his campaign pledge to balance 
the Federal budget. (See page 10). 
He expects to save about $1,000,000,000 
in the cost of government. But this 
saving strips a like amount of purchas- 
ing power from an active spending 
group. Its effect is decidedly deflation- 
ary: 

1. Banks. Secretary Woodin is 
working to release deposits, in closed 
banks by actively pushing reorganiza- 
tions and formations of new banks, 
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partly with the use of Federal funds 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

2. Relief. Federal unemployment 
grants to States would aid the needy; 
Federal reforestation would create em- 
ployment; development of Muscle 
Shoals and the. Tennessee River Basin 
would similarly create jobs. Federal 
funds to the extent of about $750,000,- 
000 would be put in use in this way. 

3. Public works. The administra- 
tion has in prospect a program of other 
public works amounting to about 
$3,000,000,000. 

4. Farm prices. The Farm Relief 
Bill is designed to raise prices and 
thereby add to farmers’ incomes. How 
much it will add to purchasing power, 
no one can say. 

5. Mortgages. The farm mortgage 
amendment to the Farm Bill, and the 
Home Owners Mortgage Act are both 
designed to lighten the debt burden 
and thereby release purchasing power. 
To make these measures effective, the 
government would guarantee interest 
on two $2,000,000,000 bond issues. 

6. Currency. Under the emergency 
Banking Act, the base of currency issue 
was further broadened to permit the 
Federal Reserve to issue Federal Re- 
serve bank notes backed 100% by gov- 
ernment bonds. Only about $20,000,000 
have actually gone into circulation. 


Effects: Who Gains, Who Loses 
When Inflation Holds Sway 


Because inflation raises the price of 
“things”—goods, commodities, etc.— 
people are more anxious to have 
“things” than the money which buys 
them. Just as deflation represents a 
conversion of go rds into money, so 
inflation manifests -itself in a conver- 
sion of money into goods. And prices 
rise, slowly or swiftly, depending on 
whether people walk or stampede to 
buy. 


Gainers 


Who gains by inflation? 
the following: 

1, Farmers, because they produce 
and sell commodities which, under the 
influences of inflation, rise higher and 
higher in price and therey bring added 
income. 

2. Manufacturers and businessmen, 
because they produce and sell goods 
which likewise rise in price, at a rate 
faster than costs rise, thereby adding 
to profits. 

3. Stockholders, because corporation 
earnings expand, thereby increasing 
the value of their shares in these earn- 
ings which theoretically will be evi- 
denced in larger dividends. 

4. Debtors in each, of these classes 
(that is, those who produce and share 
in profits from the sale of “things’), 
because their goods bring in more dol- 
lars with which to pay a fixed debt con- 
tracted before inflation. 

5. Unemployed, to the extent that 


In general, 


higher business profits lead to business 
expansion and larger employment. 

Who loses by inflation? Again, in 
general terms, the following: 

1. All people with fixed incomes, 
that is, recipients of a fixed amount of 
dollars in the form of interest, annui- 
ties, pensions, etc., because their dol- 
lars buy less and less goods as the cost 
of living rises. Included in this group 
are savings bank depositors, govern- 
ment and other bondholders, mortgage 
holders, beneficiaries of trust funds and 
life insurance, disabled war veterans, 
and old-age pensioners. 

2. All creditors, because the fixed 
number of dollars which are owed to 
them will buy less as prices rise. 

3. Wage earners, because wages and 
salaries do not rise so fast as the cost 
of living. William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, said 
last week that he would fight for “in- 
creases in wages immediately.” 





INTERNATIONAL 
Using 50-Million Marks for Kindling 
in Germany’s Post-War Inflation 


Foreign Experience: What 
Germany and Britain Felt 


Out of the mass of inflation proposals 
which clog Congressional hoppers, these 
two general methods predominate: 

1. Expansion of credit by forcing 
government securities into the banking 
system as a base for bank credit, or by 
issue of securities to pay for public 
works and relief projects. 

2. Expansion of currency, by cutting 
the dollar’s gold value, by adding silver 
to the gold base or by printing money 
based upon nothing but faith in the 
credit of the government. 

Not since the Civil War has the gov- 
ernment resorted to the printing 


presses to issue money with no back- 
ing. Still vivid, however, are the expe- 
riences with currency inflation which 
beleaguered most of Europe after the 
World War. 

Although most countries on the Con- 


tinent had violent inflation to a greater 
or lesser degree, Germany showed what 
could be done when a country really 
inflated. With about  5,000,000,009 
marks in circulation in 1914, the 
Reichsbank issued about 22,000,000,000 
by the end of 1918. Then the presses 
began in earnest, with every one howl. 
ing for money. 


Marks 


By 1921, the bank had 30 paper fac. 
tories busy supplying paper to its 133 
printing plants, which turned out marks 
by the carload. By December, 1923, 
when the whole flimsy structure coj- 
lapsed, the bank had in circulation 
496,507,424,771,973,774,000 marks, 

No advocate of inflation in the United 
States proposes to have the dollar fol- 
low the balloon-ascension of the mark 
or the ruble. A large and rapidly 
growing body of economic opinion, 
including President Roosevelt’s closest 
advisers, believes that deflation has 
now run so far that it must be checked 
to avoid complete collapse. They favor 
a carefully planned and limited in- 
crease in prices by what they term 
“reflation” and “controlled inflation.” 
They claim that all of the points em- 
bodied in the new legislation have this 
aim definitely in view. 

Criticism 

Their opponents maintain that arbi- 
trary inflation of any sort courts ulti- 
mate disaster. They agree with The 
New York Times, which said editorially 
last week: “As for ‘controlled infla- 
tion,’ one might as well talk of con- 
trolled opium-eating. The dose has 
always to be bigger and bigger.” 

In reply, the inflationists hold that 
those who criticise ‘controlled inflation” 
offer no solution to the grind of defla- 
tion other than the reduction of all 
costs. 

The downthrust which these internal 
adjustments have exerted on prices 
have been aggravated by pressure from 
without. This added burden was the 
fall in the prices of goods manufactured 
and produced by. those countries which 
cut their currencies adrift from the 
anchor of gold. 

The case of England is illustrative. 
When that country suspended gold pay- 
ments in September, 1931, the price of 
its money unit, the pound sterling, fell 
rapidly in terms of the currencies of 
other countries, like the United States, 
which held to the gold standard. 


Depreciated 


Compared with the dollar, the price 
of the pound depreciated by about 30%, 
sometimes more, sometimes less. This 
simply meant that the prices of British 
goods had fallen, because less dollars 
would buy the same number of pounds’ 
worth of British goods. 

If an American had the choice, there 
fore, of buying a home-made suit or # 
British suit, now costing about 30% 
less than it originally had, he would 
naturally favor the latter. 
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CON VERSATION S: Cooperation, Not Retal- 


jation, the Keynote of 


A glossy motorcade swung into the 
White House grounds, rolled up to the 
portico, and stopped. Out stepped 
Ramsay MacDonald and his daughter, 
Miss Ishbel. 

On the portico, awaiting them, stood 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and their 
daughter, Mrs. Curtis B. Dall. Major, 
the police dog, and Meggie, the black 
scottie, frisked about their legs. 


Greetings 


President Roosevelt grasped Premier 
MacDonald’s hand. “I’m awfully glad 
to see you here,” he said, and a moment 
later: “How do you do, Miss Ishbel?” 

Chatting, the group strolled into the 
White House. The 3,000-mile trip from 
No. 10 Downing Street was over. The 
British Premier had learned what 
“Roosevelt informality” means. 

It had been a trying day for the Mac- 
Donalds. Late that morning the Ber- 
engaria had anchored at Quarantine. 
Grover Whalen had welcomed them to 
New York and escorted them to the 
Flemish smoking room for a mass in- 
terview with scores of correspondents. 


Nervous 


Mr. MacDonald was nervous. In 
morning clothes, carrying a stick and 
a black fedora hat, he cheerfully posed 
for photographers and uttered general- 
ities about “cooperation” for the radio 
and screen. But he had no zest for the 
question in everyone’s mind: What did 
Britain intend to do about America’s 
abandonment of the gold standard, 
news of which had struck him like 
lightning as he sat at breakfast the 
day before? 

In traditional British fashion, Mr. 
MacDonald and the experts accompany- 
ing him had taken the news without 
outward sign of emotion. Contrariwise, 
in traditional French fashion, ex-Pre- 
mier Edouard Herriot and the French 
experts on the Ile de France had taken 
it with a burst of words. 


Problems 


France, the only large nation left on 
the gold standard, had suddenly been 
faced by dangerous problems. Were 
Britain and America to compete in de- 
valuing their currencies? Would they 
underbid her in foreign markets and 
flood her own markets with goods? 
Would tourists shun her, discouraged 
by her high prices? Or would France 
be forced off gold too? 

Eventually the French delegates re- 
covered poise. They even congratulated 
themselves that they had time to think 

Over. 

Premier MacDonald had had no such 
advantage. He had had to adjust him- 
Self overnight. Yet, when the report- 


Talks on World Problems 


ers came aboard the Berengaria, they 
found him reasonably prepared. 

He stressed the fact that, since news 
had come to the ship in fragments, his 
information was scanty. He had a 
chance to augment it in conversation 
with Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Am- 
bassador, on the municipal tugboat Ma- 
com, which bore him to a railroad dock 
at Jersey City, and again on the special 
train which carried him to Washington. 

While he and Sir Ronald talked in 
the Macom’s pilot house, Ishbel stood 
at the rail and took snapshots with a 
tiny camera. 

There had been few silk hats at the 
Berengaria reception; even Grover 
Whalen appeared without one. But 
there were plenty at the station in 
Washington, worn by Secretary of 
State Hull and other dignitaries who 
met the MacDonald party and accom- 
panied them to the White House. 


Interview 


There, soon after his arrival, Mr. 
MacDonald, sitting behind the Presi- 
dent’s desk in the Executive Offices, 
met the press again, but refused to 
permit direct quotation. 

After an informal White House din- 
ner, the President and Premier got 
down to work. Sitting in the Presi- 
dent’s oval study on the second floor, 
they talked until nearly midnight. The 
Premier then went to bed in the big 
Blue Room which Lincoln used as a 
study. 

Ishbel went to a.dog show with Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She was given the “Little 
Blue Room,” with a study adjoining. 
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Next morning, Saturday, she met the 
women correspondents, then dropped 
into the Girl Scouts’ “Little House” 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, then spoke at a 
luncheon of the Women’s National 
Press Club. 


Advisers 


That morning, Premier MacDonald 
and President Roosevelt had picked up 
their conversation’ where they had 
dropped it the night before. This time 
they called in their advisers. For two 
hours, twelve men, six representing 
Britain, six the United States, sat in 
the President’s study and conferred, 
mainly about currency. 

Besides President Roosevelt, the 
American representatives were Secre- 
tary Hull, his special and freshly ap- 
pointed assistant, William C. Bullitt 
(see page 18), Assistant Secretary of 
State Moley, Senator Pittman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Her- 
bert Feis, State Department economic 
adviser. 

Besides Premier MacDonald, the 
British Representatives were Ambassa- 
dor Lindsay, Sir Robert VanSittart, 
permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, economic adviser to the 
British government, and two other 
economic experts, Jumes Barlow and 
Arnold E. Overton. 


Experts 


A communique issued after the con- 
ference declared that “the main prob- 
lems of the World Economic Confer- 
ence were reviewed” and temporarily 
turned over to the experts. Later the 
experts resumed their work at the 
British Embassy. 

By this time, foreign protests over 
our slide off gold were mounting sky- 
high. The American move, it was said 
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M. Herriot Arrives With Plenty of Confident Affability 
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Ishbel MacDonald Snaps New York 


in European capitals, was political 
rather than economic, voluntary rather 
than necessary. It was made to give 
the administration a club over the visit- 
ing delegates and, worst of all, made 
while they were en route to Washing- 
ton. 


False 


The State Department sent out word 
that this interpretation was false. The 
American move, it declared, was not 
one to fashion a bludgeon, but simply 
one to raise prices in the United States. 
Evidently the explanation left Premier 
MacDonald cold. In a speech at the 
National Press Club Saturday noon, 
he drew a barbed implied contrast be- 
tween the American and the British 
departures from the gold standard. 

While his audience stirred uneasily, 
he declared: “We had honor; we had 
responsibility; we strove to fulfill both. 
We borrowed, borrowed, borrowed; but 
the drain kept on. Finally the decision 
was taken. There was no alternative.” 

When news of this message reached 
the White House there were telephone 
calls to the British Embassy. It was 
officially explained, however, that Mr. 
MacDonald had not meant to rebuke 
the United States, but to say that both 
Britain and America had been driven 
off gold by economic forces. 


Retaliation 


Other passages in Mr. MacDonald’s 
address were more to the administra- 
tion’s liking. “These crises create very, 
very delicate international reactions,” 
he said. “They can’t be helped. No- 
body can be blamed for them. 

On the following day, Sunday, two 
new figures, Premier Richard B. Ben- 
nett of Canada and M. Herriot stepped 
on the American scene. 

Mr. Bennett left Ottawa for Wash- 
ington, where he arrived Monday, tak- 
ing up residence at the Canadian Le- 
gation and attending a dinner for Mr. 
MacDonald at the British Embassy. 
The same day Canada officially aban- 
doned the gold standarad she had been 


off technically since 1931. 

M. Herriot arrived in New York har- 
bor early in the forenoon. Met at 
Quarantine by a welcoming committee 
headed by James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, he went 
aboard the Macom and followed Mr. 
MacDonald’s route to a Washington- 
bound special train at Jersey City. 

M. Herriot had recovered his com- 
posure when the Ile de France cast 
anchor. Wearing a blue suit, cream- 
colored shirt, blue tie, spreading black 
hat and broad smile, he was the picture 
of confident affability. 


Pouf! 
America’s abandonment of the gold 
standard? Pouf! Perhaps it had 


changed technical details, he said in 
French, but not basic objectives, such 
as “economic restoration of the world, 
war on unemployment, organization for 
peace, and the development of interna- 
tional commerce.” 

Were prospects bright for these ob- 
jectives? “Mais, oui! Mais, oui!” he 
said. “Je suis optimiste.” 

In Washington, he genially but re- 
peatedly slapped a reporter’s hand to 
prevent note-taking when he talked of 
war debts. Rooms had been engaged 
for him at the Mayflower. The State 
Department, in planning his program, 
had taken pains to see that he had no 
opportunity to meet Mr. MacDonald 
alone. Sunday evening he dined at the 
French Embassy. 





RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Seventh Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Defeated, 44-33, Wheeler amendment 
to Farm Bill providing free coin- 
age of silver at 16 to lL. 

Defeated motion to reconsider Black 
Thirty-Hour Week Bill 

Received revised Thomas inflationary 
amendment to Farm Bill, approved 
by administration. 

Appropriated $100,000,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses of Farm Bill. 
Adopted resolution to investigate fail- 
ure of Department of Justice to 
investigate Harriman bank case 

promptly. 

Adopted resolution for investigation 
of Akron disaster. 

Money bills passed: $100,000,000 for 
initial administrative expenses of 
Farm Relief Bill. 

Time in Debate: 
utes. 


32 hours, 30 min- 


HOUSE: 

Passed Arms Embargo Resolution. 

Passed Doughton Tax Bill after 
transferring tax on electricity from 
consumer to utility companies. 

Passed Wagner $500,000,000 Direct 
Relief Bill. 

Received administration bill regulat- 
ing labor in industry. 

Received administration’s new Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill showing sav- 
ing of $468,407,608, with rider au- 
thorizing President to retire Fed- 
eral employees after 30 years’ serv- 
ice, to furlough army officers on 
half pay, and to use discretion in 
allotting flying pay to army, navy 
and marine aviators. 

Money bills passed: $500,000,000 for 
unemployment relief. 

Time in Debate: 16 hours, 15 minutes, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ending Apr. 20) 

Receipts: $21,736,091.75. 
Expenditures: $138,026,084.72. 
Balance in Treasury: $352,455,836.35. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,533,406,084.11L. 
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Meanwhile, the Roosevelts and the 
MacDonalds had been cruising down 
the Potomac on the Presidential yacht 
Sequoia. The President and the Pre. 
mier spent most of the day talking in 
the cabin. 


Returning 


Returning to the White House, they 
issued a joint statement expressing the 
belief that “the day’s conversations 
would considerably advance the pros- 
pects of the success both of the Digs. 
armament Conference and of the 
International Economic Conference.” 
The President, the statement said, “wij 
continue the discussion of disarmament 
problems with M. Herriot.” 

In the evening, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. MacDonald again called in their 
experts, who had been conferring at 
the State Department, and plunged 
into a three-hour discussion. 

Next day, Monday, they reminded 
the public that hard and fast agree- 
ments had been reserved for the world 
economic conference. Nevertheless, 
they declared that they had “reviewed 
the substance of their discussions with 
deep satisfaction.” It was assumed that 
they had reached an understanding. 





BEER: Drips Off Front Page | 
As the Novelty Wears Off 


Beer dripped into the inside of the 

nation’s papers last week for the first 
time since its legalization. Slowly leg- 
islation in the various States where 
beer may be sold rounded into shape, 
and as it did so, the novelty of drinking 
under aegis of the law wore off with a 
much inflated public. 
@IN WASHINGTON, Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings ordered an 
investigation of wild-cat breweries, 
with special reference to the Federal 
licensing of New Jersey establishments, 
a subject of caustic comment by Fed- 
eral Judge William Clarke who pointed 
to the fact that permits had been found 
on the bodies of two murdered gunmen. 
@ IN NEW YORK, former Police Com- 
missioner Edward P. Mulrooney, now 
head of the State Beverage Control 
Board, said in response to complaints 
of the citizenry, that those professing 
to sell real beer must see to it that it 
is up to the legal limit of 3.2. 

“Beer must be beer,” said Mr. Mul 
rooney. 

@IN PENNSYLVANIA, Dry Governor 
Pinchot killed the Beer Tax Bill passed 
by the Legislature which would have 
taxed beer $1.24 a barrel. The ; 
ernor said he was unalterably 0 
“to putting beer back into politics,” ? 
giving judges authority to issue # 
censes, as the bill proposed. ry 
@IN WEST VIRGINIA, Federal 
Judge McClintic said that the beer laW 
of the State was unconstitutional and 
he would have anyone bringing beer 
over the border indicted. 
@IN MILWAUKEE, WIS., Roland 
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Kohler, local secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, said that 
beer had driven out hot-cha music in 
favor of more mellow tunes. 





Ambassadors 


PATRONAGE: 
Appointed to Italy and Cuba 


Breckinridge Long, who was one of 
the bright young Assistant Secretaries 
of State under Woodrow Wilson, was 
appointed Ambassador to Italy by 
President Roosevelt last week. Mr. 
Long was born in St. Louis 52 years 
ago, was graduated from Princeton, 
and became a lawyer, and served in 
the State Department from 1917 to 
1920. He ran unsuccessfully against 
James A. Reed for the Senate from 
Missouri in 1920 in the fight to save 
the Versailles Treaty, and then began 
the practice of international law in 
Washington. 

He had a hand in constructing the 
platform at the last two Democratic 
National Conventions and bobbed in 
and out of the Roosevelt campaign 
train last Summer. His pretentious 
Washington home is far out on Six- 
teenth Street. He has another place in 
Laurel, Md., where the horses run in 
the Spring. : 


@ Ambassador to Cuba: Sumner Welles 

of New York and Maryland, son of Ben- 
jamin Welles, who was a beau in the 
days of Ward McAllister. Mr. Welles, 
a graduate of Groton and Harvard, 
like the President himself, was chief 
of the Latin-American division of the 
State Department under President Wil- 
son. 

Only two weeks ago Mr. Roosevelt 
appointed him Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of Latin-American af- 
fairs, but things in Cuba being what 
they are (see p 16), it was decided 
to send Mr. Welles to Havana. 


® Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 


ACME 


Mr. Long: From Wilson to Moccsealt 




















in the Navy Department: Captain Er- 
nest J. King, of Annapolis, Md. Cap- 
tain King, who is 54, is an aviator and 
was once assistant chief of the bureau 
he now heads. He won the Navy Cross 
in the World War and was twice 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his job of salvaging the sub- 
marines S-51 and S-4 which were sunk 
off the New England Coast in 1925 and 
1927 respectively. He takes the place 
left vacant by Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett who went down with the 
dirigible Akron three weeks ago. 


® First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior: Theodore A. Walters, Demo- 
cratic State chairman for Idaho. A 
lawyer, former Idaho Attorney General 
and unsuccessful candidate for Gov- 
ernor. He was born in a two-room log 
cabin in northeastern Iowa in 1877, and 
has lived for the past 27 years in Cald- 
well, Ida. He fought for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination. 


@® Member of the Federal Farm Board: 
Francis Winfred Peck, of Minnesota, 
director of the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at St. Paul. He will 
become commissioner of loans when 
the Farm Board is merged in the Farm 
Credit Administration on May 27. 


LABOR: Frances Perkins Clar- 
ifies Minimum Wage Bill 


“The bill would enable me to dis- 
tribute rather than control production,” 
said Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins of the administration’s hours and 
wages measure, hearings on which be- 
gan this week. 

“Together the two Cabinet officers— 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—would head a 
dictatorship over American economic 
life never heretofore granted in peace 
time to any official of the American 
government,” said The Chicago Tri- 
bune of both the Minimum Wage Bill 
and the Farm Bill. And so opened the 
debate—dictator or distributor of pro- 
duction—another phase of the struggle 
of the administration to plan America’s 
economic life. 


Expansion 


The bill sponsored by Miss Perkins 
is an expansion of the Black Bill for a 
five-day week, six-hour day which has 
already passed the Senate. A virtually 
identical measure, the Connery Bill, is 
now in the House and it is as a sub- 
stitute for this that Miss Perkins, with 
the backing of the administration, now 
seeks broader powers for her depart- 
ment. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, advocated plans incorporated 
in the measure at public hearings. 
(See page 18). 

Under her measure the Secretary of 
Labor is empowered to “appoint an 
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KEYSTONE 


Senators Costigan, Wagner, LaFollette 


hours-of-work board for designated in- 
dustries . . . which shall within 30 days 
after its appointment, submit its rec- 
ommendations as to minimum fair 
wage rates to the Secretary of Labor.” 


Order 


These recommendations shall then be 


published by the Secretary as “a direc- 


tory order establishing minimum fair 
wage rates.” Violation of this order, 
which applies only to employment on 
commodities moving in foreign or in- 
terstate commerce, is punishable with 
a fine of $200 for first offense and 
$1,000 maximum or a year’s imprison- 
ment for subsequent offenses. 

Miss Perkins would give her Depart- 
ment representatives the right to “in- 
vestigate and ascertain” hours and 
wages in any industry manufacturing 
for interstate or foreign commerce. 
She would make exceptions to the 
maximum of 30 hours employment in 
any one week, around which the meas- 
ure is constructed. These exceptions 
would allow a 40-hour week and an 
8-hour day in case of “extraordinary 
need.” 


Amused 


Miss Perkins expressed mild aston- 
ishment and “some amusement” over 
the protests against her “modest plan 
to make the Black Bill workable.” She 
said that she was not trying to “soviet- 
ize” the United States, as conservative 
critics had suggested. 

Writing for the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science she once expressed her phil- 
osophy as to planned production: 

“Out of the cooperation of industrial 
management, economists and _ engi- 
neers, with government to keep a 
steadying hand and see that the di- 
rection is in the way of sound public 
policy, we may in the not too distant 
future develop the beginnings of control 
of those economic forces which, after 
all, arise out of human institutions. 

When Miss Ishbel MacDonald, daugh- 
ter of the Prime Minister of Great 
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Britain and member of the London 
County Council, went to the White 
House last week, Miss Perkins told her 
of the minimum wage plans, and the 
two talked for an hour about the posi- 
tion of women in industry in their re- 
spective countries. Later Miss Perkins 
broadcast on unemployment insurance, 
and before another microphone Miss 
MacDonald discussed British aid to the 
workless and the need for women to 
adapt themselves to “the new ma- 
chinery, the advances of thought, the 
evolving economic systems.” 

Other plans for relief of unemploy- 
ment progressed a stage last week with 
the passage, by the House, of the Wag- 
ner-Lewis Bill providing $500,000,000 
for relief, one-half of which is for un- 
restricted grants, and one-half for 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the States, to match all 
local or State relief appropriations in 
the proportion of one-third Federal 
funds to two-thirds State. There were 
cheers, the cause of which was the 
insistence by the House that the Sen- 
ate, which had already passed a simi- 
lar bill, had no constitutional right to 
originate money measures. The bill 
now goes to conference between the 
two Houses. 


BUDGET: Roosevelt Seeks 
Further Federal Expense Cuts 


Most of the people who buy trolley 


tokens, paw over small change store 
counters, and throng the F Street movie 
palaces in Washington are on the gov- 
ernment payroll. 

Recently they have been walking in- 
stead of riding. Their shopping is 
mostly window shopping. The movies 
languish without them. For they are 
saving money and wondering how soon 
the President’s economy program, 
which continues despite inflation’s 
threat of high prices, will cost them 
their jobs. Already their pay enve- 
lopes have been trimmed 15%. 


Recommendations 


Last week Mr. Roosevelt sent to 
Congress a few more of Budget Director 
Douglas’s ideas on how to cut govern- 
ment bills. They were recommended as 
a substitute for the Independent Offices 
Bill Mr. Hoover refused to sign on the 
day he left the White House, because it 
was too generous toward veterans. 

For all independent executive agen- 
cies of the government Mr. Douglas 
asked $615,159,926, as against $1,083,- 
567,534 in the bill Mr. Hoover turned 
down. The reductions sought in veter- 
ans’ expenses totaled $460,000,634. 


Increased 


‘Every other agency is asked to get 
along with less money, except the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, which was recently 
merged with several other bureaus into 
the Farm Credit Administration. The 
recommended appropriation here is in- 





creased from $500,000 to $1,050,000, of 
which $400,000 will be spent in admin- 
istering the re-financing of farm mort- 
gages under the pending Farm Mort- 
gage Bill. 

Mr. Douglas suggested that the 
President be given power to modify or 
cancel existing government contracts, 
which would make it possible to put an 
end to air and ocean mail subsidies and 
to lower rents of post office buildings 
throughout the country. The aim is to 
make the sale of stamps and other pos- 
tal revenue meet the cost of transport- 
ing mail. 


Compensation 


“Whenever the President shall modify 
or cancel any contract,’”’ says the rec- 
ommendation, “he shall determine just 
compensation therefor; and if the 
amount thereof .. . is satisfactory to 
the individual, firm, or corporation en- 
titled to receive the same... he shall 
be entitled to sue.” 

Mr. Douglas would also give the 
President authority to reduce up to 
15% the pay of government employees 
in our island possessions, as has already 
been done in the case of Federal work- 
ers at home. Additional power was 
sought: 

1. To raise revenue by increasing 
charges for government services or 
goods. 

2. To furlough army officers on half 
pay and suspend or reduce the extra 
pay for soldiers and sailors engaged 
in the hazardous business of flying. 

3. To abolish the one-year’s sea pay 
given to Naval Academy graduates for 
whom there is no room in the navy. 

4. To retire at present pension rates 
all civil service employees who have 
been 30 years on the job. 


Discretionary 


The last provision brought leaders 
of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes into Mr. Douglas’s office on 
the run, to save the necks of from ten 
to fifteen thousand jobholders, includ- 
ing about two-thirds of the White 
House staff: It was explained that the 
authority sought was discretionary and 
that Mr. Roosevelt would use it spar- 
ingly. 

Meanwhile plans for departmental 
reduction went on. Secretary of War 
Dern visited the White House to pro- 
test in his melodious bass against a 
proposed cut of $144,000,000 in the War 
Department funds. Young Mr. Douglas 
was at the President’s side, courteous 
as ever, but as stingy and as parsimoni- 
ous as any of his Scottish ancestors. 

Farther down Pennsylvania Avenue 
Postmaster General “Jim” Farley was 
perspiring as no Postmaster General 
ever had before. Bred in the open- 
handed Tammany Hall political school, 
he had shaken 40,000 hands, pronounced 
40,000 first names, slapped 40,000 backs 
in the campaign to nominate Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Every district leader 
from Maine to California thought sec- 
retly that he was “Jim” Farley’s best 





friend and when the time came to give 
jobs out, “Jim” would come through 
like a soldier. 

With desperation in their hearts, they 
heard their idol announce over the ra- 
dio last week that he was going to 
take jobs away! Ten thousand out of 
40,000 rural free delivery postmen wij] 
be fired. Mr. Farley is going to at. 
tempt the politically Herculean task of 
making the post office pay its way. 


WHITE HOUSE: Diplomatic 
Rigmarole Stowed In Cellar 


When Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald visited President Hoover nearly 
four years ago, he went through all the 
diplomatic rigmarole to which official- 
dom is as passionately attached as are 
lesser human beings to the custom of 
walking around a ladder. When he 
visited President Roosevelt last week 
the rigmarole ladder was laid away in 
the White House cellar. 

Even the great dinner in the state 
dining room, with its gold braid and 
ribboned shirt fronts, had the touch 
of informality. There were a Princess 
Te Ata, a Miss Mayris Channey and a 
Mr. Edward Fox wielding knives and 
forks. with the best of the Prime 
Ministers and Ambassadors. 


Identified 


“Who are they?” 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“They are my friends,’”’ answered the 
First Lady. 

After the coffee, they turned out to 
be entertainers. Princess Te Ata did 
an Indian dance. Miss Mayris Channey 
and Mr. Edward Fox performed other 
terpsichorean maneuvers. 


someone asked 


® Dowagers who disapprove of White 
House informality became even more 
miserable last week when Mrs. Roose- 
velt was made a life member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on the ground that she had six an- 
cestors in the Revolution. Experts on 
dowager disapproval conceded that to 
criticize a lady thus ancestor-armed 
was to invite disaster. 


@ “It does mark an epoch, doesn’t it,” 
mused the First Lady, “when a girl in 
evening dress and slippers can pilot @ 
plane at night?” 

She was seated by Amelia Earhart 
Putnam, transatlantic flyer, looking 
down on the lights of Washington 
Mrs. Putnam, a White House guest, 
was rushing a big Curtiss-Condor plane 
through the darkness at 160 miles a2 
hour. 

“I’d love to do it myself,” said Mrs. 
Roosevelt. A day or two before, she 
had become honorary chairman of the 
United States Amateur Air Pilots A 
sociation. 


@ Mrs. Roosevelt came to New York 
as she does almost weekly. She ad- 
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A Seagoing Lobbyist. The schooner Gertrude L. Thebaud While Her Father Launches Inflation, Mrs. Curtis Dall 
sails with Gloucester fishermen to Washington, D. C. releases balloons at Boys Club benefit in New York 
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Merrimack River Roars Over its Banks at Lawrence, Mass. Floods in New England last week caused five deaths and 
huge property damage, washing out roads, wrecking homes and many factories 
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dressed the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies and 
helped to honor Cecilia Beaux, painter, 
who received the Chi Omega gold 
medal which is given annually to the 
American woman making an outstand- 
ing contribution to the culture of the 
world. The speech to the Federation 
was given at the Hctel Commodore. 
While it was going on twenty police- 
men swarmed into the lobby around a 
man who was carrying a package 
under his arm. 

“What are you doing with that pack- 
age?” demanded a blue-coated bomb 
expert. 

“I’m waiting for my wife,” pointed 
out the man, who up to this point had 
taken no part in the conversation. 


@ When the Presidential yacht Sequoia, 

with its distinguished Anglo-American 
passenger list, loafed down the muddy 
Potomac River last Sunday, she passed 
a two-masted schooner with the sweet 
lines of a racing yacht. She was the 
Gertrude L. Thebaud, out of Gloucester, 
Mass., loaded to the gunwales with 
deep-sea fishing skippers from Virginia 
to Maine. 

At the sight of the Sequoia, Cap’n 
Ben Pine of the schooner let loose 21 
hair-raising toots on the Thebaud’s 
foghorn, a Presidential salute from 
the representatives of America’s old- 
est industry, come to Washington to 
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Night Flyers Roosevelt and Earhart 


see to it that the fishermen are not 
forgotten when governmental favors 
are distributed. 

President Roosevelt was taken with 
this novel seagoing lobbying. No 
sooner had he and Premier MacDonald 
and the rest of the party landed at the 
Navy yard, than he drove over to where 
the Thebaud was tied up, to shake the 
hands of the embarrassed skippers, 
who want protection from importations 
of Japanese and Canadian fish, and 
who wouldn’t mind a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Cook John Boudreau, designated by 
the President as “the most important 
man aboard a ship,” rushed to the 
Thebaud’s fish-hold after he had shaken 
hands with the Presidential party and 
emerged, red-faced, with a 50-pound 
halibut which he presented to Mr. 
Roosevelt. “Better give it to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, she will see about cooking 
it,” said the President, smiling from 
his automobile at his wife who was 
poking about the Thebaud with Miss 
Ishbel MacDonald. 

Back in the White House Mrs. Roose- 
velt cooked scrambled eggs in a chaf- 
ing dish, as she has every Sunday night 
since her marriage. 

Next day, Cap’n Pine told the Tariff 
Commission all about the economic sor- 
rows of life on the bounding main off 
Georges and The Grand Banks. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Raucous 
Radio Makes Solon Fight 


@ PUNCH: Representative Francis H. 
Shoemaker, one of Minnesota’s five 
Farmer-Labor Congressmen, is hitting 
out a name for himself. He went to 
Leavenworth several years ago, after 
punching a judge who had planned to 
suspend his sentence. He was seated 
in Congress last month, under protest, 
pending investigation on the ground 
that he had lost his citizenship by im- 
prisonment. 

Last week he punched again, this 
time the eye of an apartment house 
neighbor with a weakness for a blar- 
ing radio and lusty renderings of 
“Sweet Adeline.” While District of 
Columbia police wondered how they 
could arrest a member of Congress, 
Mr. Shoemaker announced: “I am the 
only ex-convict in Congress and I am 
hard-boiled.” 


® MANUSCRIPT: Stolen from Colum- 
bia University where it was being ex- 
hibited last October, the first volume of 
Sir Walter Scott’s manuscript of “Guy 
Mannering” was mysteriously returned 
to J. P. Morgan, its owner, in New 
York last week. The only explanation 
offered was that a man had gone to 
Mr. Morgan’s Wall Street office and 
asked if the book could be returned, 
“with no questions asked.” Mr. Mor- 
gan agreed. Four days before the re- 
turn was announced to the newspapers, 
Walter Winchell, the columnist, told 
the world that the manuscript was 
back, and that the Morgan people had 
been “sitting around for days trying 
to decide on an ‘explanation’ to the 
press.” 


® DAUGHTERS: Meeting in conven- 
tion in Washington last week, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
adopted their usual resolution against 
“any reduction in the personnel or effi- 
ciency” of all branches of the service, 
“as such reduction would seriously 
weaken our national defense.” Two 


days later they were startled to hear 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, the trans- 
atlantic flier, tell them that no organj- 
zation should advocate armaments yp. 
less its members were willing to fight, 
too. 


@ INVASION: Irate teachers by the 
thousands, owed back salaries by Chi- 
cago for many months, marched into 
La Salle Street’s financial strongholds 
this week, forced three big banks to 
close their doors temporarily and heck- 
led Hell ’n’ Maria, Charles G. Dawes, 
chairman of the board of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, until 
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Rep. Shoemaker: “I Am Hard-Boiled” 


the latter shouted in a burst of rage: 
“To hell with the trouble-makers.” 

“We want food,” “What good is in- 
flation when you’re broke?” were on 
the banners which the teachers dis- 
played as they swarmed through the 
doors of the Continental-Illinois Bank, 
ultimately to settle down on counters, 
overturned wastebaskets, and ledges at 
the tellers’ windows, announcing: “We 
are going to stay right here until we 
get our money.” A number of the 
younger teachers played bridge on the 
desks provided for depositors. Finally 
the bank president agreed to meet 4 
committee from the teachers, and the 
crowd melted away. 


@ POST OFFICE: In New York last 
week invitations were mailed for a din- 
ner to Postmaster General James A. 
Farley. Thereupon, Mr. Farley’s de- 
partment spent the day sticking post- 
age-due stamps on 10,000 envelopes. 
The apologetic committee in charge of 
the dinner explained that it was raining 
when the invitations were mailed. Each 
of the rain-soaked bids weighed more 
than one ounce. 

In Washington last week Mr. Farley 
gave 150 newspaper correspondents & 
beefsteak dinner in a brewery. With 
3.2 all around him, Mr. Farley drank 
milk. He is a teetotaler. 
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RUSSIA: Bars All British Imports in Retaliation 


For Britain’s Partial Embargo on Soviet Goods 


The British Cabinet had to wait just 
three days for a reply last week to their 
80% embargo against Russian imports, 
depriving the Soviet Union of that per- 
centage of an annual $67,000,000, more 
or less. Promptly the Soviets retaliated 
with a 100% goods embargo against 
Great Britain. But alas for Soviet 
pride, it was less than 50% as damag- 
ing. Russians buy only about $33,000,- 
000 worth of British goods annually. 

The sums made a formidable total. A 
trade war loomed, injurious to both na- 
tions and the world. It had become in- 
comprehensible as a means of deciding 
whether or not five British engineers 
deserved punishment handed down by 
a Soviet court early last week for es- 
pionage in Russia, but perfectly com- 
prehensible as a struggle for prestige 
between two vast, dissimilar, and hos- 
tile empires. Each government set Apr. 
26 as the deadline day for its embargo. 
Meanwhile each tried, lest the situation 
get entirely out of hand, “to extricate 
themselves from an episode which both 
hope will not end in a break,” accord- 
ing to the London correspondent of The 
New York Evening Post. 


Home 


Meanwhile, four British engineers, 
sick to death of communism, sped home 
across capitalist Europe. They added 
nothing important, on the way, to the 
defense of their professional honor they 
had made in the Soviet court. Nor, by 
this time, was the world particularly 
interested. World attention was focused 
on the two Britons left in a Russian 
jail. Both had confessed to “espion- 
age, sabotage, bribery, and conspiracy” 
and both had recanted. Then one had 
recanted his recantation. In due course 
their lawyer sent a plea for clemency to 
the Soviet Central Executive Commit- 
tee. On the detention or loosing of 
these two, hung the real issue. 

Would the Russian Bear lose valuable 
trade in order to give as humiliating a 
blow to the British Lion as the Lion had 
given the Bear? Could he do so, and 
continue to live? 


Statistics 


Figures began to appear in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe that made clear 
how serious the Russian dilemma was. 
Britain is by far Russia’s biggest cus- 
tomer, taking more than half her ex- 
ports. In 1930-31-32 the Soviet Union 
Sold to Great Britain goods valued at 
$224,462,000 more than it bought, and 
bought from Germany and the United 
States goods valued at $514,038,000 
more than it sold. That was one reason 
for British dissatisfaction with the 
Russo-British Trade Agreement. A fi- 
nancial basis appeared for extreme Brit- 





ish arrogance in dealing with the Rus- 
sians. 

There were reasons, too, for British 
hesitation at an abrupt rupture. The 
payment of about $350,000,000 of the 
sums Russia owes to British clients is 
guaranteed by the British Government 
in the form of credits. Shutting the 
British market to Soviet goods would 
make a Soviet moratorium almost in- 
evitable. German and American trad- 
ers with Russia, at first not unhappy to 
hear that their British rival might re- 
move herself, soon realized that the 
Soviet’s principal source of purchasing 
power would vanish with the closing of 
British markets. In Germany alone up- 
wards of $100,000,000 is due from Rus- 
sia this year, most of it dependent on 
Soviet sales in England. 


Other significant developments of the 

week in Russia: 
@® As Britain threatened Soviet inter- 
ests in the West, Japanese pressure in- 
creased correspondingly on the Sibe- 
rian frontier. ‘ 

In this quarter, Russia answered 
sharply. Early in the week a general 
protest at the violation of Russian 
rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
was handed to the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow. Four days later the 
Soviet Consul General in Harbin sent 
to the Manchukuo Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a detailed reply to the charge 
of sequestering in Siberia rolling stock 
belonging to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. Chinese Eastern ownership of cer- 
tain freight and passenger cars now in 
Soviet territory was conceded. But 
Chinese Eastern records were quoted to 
prove that Russian ownership of 82 lo- 
comotives now claimed by Manchukuo 
was recognized by the Chinese when 
they operated the road jointly with the 
Russians. Manchukuo now claims title 
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to Chinese interests in the Chinese 
Eastern. 


® Midway in a tense week, Bolshevist 
news agencies joyfully sent out one 
piece of news. By Apr. 15 a total of 
25,000,000 acres of crop had been 
planted throughout Russia, as com- 
pared to 8,000,000 on the same date last 
year. The food shortage which has led 
thousands of Soviet citizens to the 
verge of revolt this year may not be 
repeated next Winter. Walter Duranty 
commented in The New Work Times: 
“Catherine the Great, who knew her 
Russia in days before czarism became 
effete, once said, ‘One good crop in this 
country atones for ten years of political 
errors.’ ”’ 


GERMANY: Hails 


Hitler, Continues Hitlerizing 


Naziland 


In Germany last week: 


@® BIRTHDAY: The nation celebrated 
Hitler’s forty-fourth birthday with a 


flourish. There were mass meetings, 


parades, gala performances at opera 
houses, patriotic plays at State thea- 
ters, and special services in churches. 
The day was declared a holiday. The 
swastika banner and the old black- 
white-red imperial flag fluttered on 
street cars and busses and flew from 
public buildings,- business houses, and 
private residences. Portraits and busts 
of Hitler were everywhere. 

Because Hitler had said that edel- 
weiss, a white Alpine bloom, was his 
favorite flower, thousands of Storm 
Troopers and school children sold arti- 
ficial edelweiss on street corners. Money 
collected in this way was applied to a 
fund for enfeebled children. 

Because he had expressed a wish that 
no one might go hungry on his birth- 
day, restaurants gave free meals and 
beer houses, free sandwiches, while 
Nazis, who had solicited contributions 
from the well-to-do, distributed gifts of 
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Leslie Thornton on the Stand at Moscow Trial Which Started Trade War 
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food at their barracks. 

In the cascade of congratulatory mes- 
sages to the Chancellor was one from 
President Von Hindenburg, commend- 
ing his “splendid patriotic services.” 

Among the tons of gifts sent to the 
Chancellery and to Hitler’s modest es- 
tate in the Bavarian Alps, where he 
spent the day, were bronzes, Easter 
eggs, knitted articles, flowers, porce- 
lains, canaries, paintings, books, in- 
cluding twenty Bibles, sofa cushions, a 
170-pound cake, rugs, dogs, silks, laces, 
clothes, and parrots. Admirers gave 
Hitler hams, though he does not eat 
meat, cigars, though he does not smoke, 
wine, though he does not drink, a sad- 
dle-horse, though he does not ride. 


@® MASONS: Now Germany’s Free 
Masons are to be Hitlerized, like nearly 
everyone and everything else in the 
country. “In deference to the times,” 
the Grand Mother Lodge of the Three 
Globes, founded in Berlin by Frederick 
the Great, as well as two other old 
German lodges will be reformed “on a 
purely Christian basis.” Jews will not 
be admitted. The name Free Mason 
and the ritual based on the Old Testa- 
ment will be retained temporarily. The 
new name will be the National Chris- 
tian Order of Frederick the Great. 


@®CHURCH: Will the Protestant 
Church in Germany be “co-ordinated” 
with the Hitler dictatorship? The 
world wondered when a Nazi was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Church 
in the State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and, disregarding the protests of the 
League of Protestant Churches, took 
control of the Lutheran Church from 
the Supreme Church Council. 


@ ARRESTS: Since Mar. 9, more than 
10,000 persons have been taken into so- 
called “protective arrest” in Prussia, 
the State which constitutes two-thirds 
of Germany. The number arrested in 
Bavaria, second largest State, is 5,400, 
of whom 3,770 are still held. 

“Protective arrests” have occasional- 
ly been made to protect the prisoners 
from their neighbors, but usually to 
protect the new regime from the pris- 
oners. For the most part, those ar- 
rested are prominent Communists and 
Socialists. Those who are not released 
will be shut up in concentration camps. 
Formal charges have not been made 
against them and they will not be 
brought to trial. 


®@ HOHENZOLLERN: To the chagrin 
of the royal family, Prince Wilhelm, 27, 
oldest son of the former Crown Prince 
and the former Kaiser’s favorite grand- 
child, announced his engagement to the 
beautiful Fraulein Dorothea von Sal- 
viati, 26, whom he met during his stu- 
dent days at Bonn. 

Fraulein Dorothea, a member of the 
aristocracy but not of the nobility, is 
the daughter of Alexander von Salvia- 
ti, formerly Chamberlain to the ex-Kai- 
ser’s sister, the late Princess Victoria. 
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Her ancestors came to Germany from 
Italy two centuries ago. 

After the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince, Prince Wilhelm would be next 
in the line of succession should the 
Hohenzollerns be restored. Married to 
Fraulein Dorothea, he would still be 
eligible for the throne, but his children 
would not. In any case, however, under 
old Prussian law the marriage would 
not be valid unless sanctioned by the 
ex-Kaiser. 


@® DUEL: A student duel was held at 
Heidelberg, before an audience includ- 
ing the president, faculty members, and 
alumni of Heidelberg University. Af- 
terwards there was a beer party, dur- 
ing which speakers lauded Hitler for 
recognizing the duel as an educational 
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Prince Wilhelm and Forefathers 


influence. Under the Republic, it had 
been outlawed. 


@ Cartoon: At Dortmund, the political 
editor of a newspaper was arrested for 
publishing a cartoon which, police de- 
clared, “malevolently distorted the fea- 
tures of Herr Hitler, making him ap- 
pear debased.” 


BRITAIN: Scotch Duke Sets 
Trap For the Wary Penny 


In Britain last week: 

@ Even the Dukes of Scotland are not 
too proud to earn an honest penny. At 
Buchanan Castle, near Loch Lomond, 
the Duke of Montrose has been enter- 
taining as “paying guests” an English 
woman and her son. 

The Duke’s elite boarding house is to 
run “on lines practically similar to 
those on which it was always con- 
ducted as a private residence.”’ For the 
present he will continue to reside there 
with his family, but when business 
justifies it, they will move to a house 
now being built on the shores of Loch 
Lomond. 

With his 115,000 entailed acres, the 
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Duke is land-poor. It was he who sug- 
gested that the British Treasury em- 
power the Ministry of Agriculture to 
accept land rather than cash for suc. 
cession duties. 


® Britons, who have never taken kind- 
ly to American straw hats and who are 
disturbed because Edward of Wales 
favors them, were relieved last week to 
learn that at least no pictures of the 
Prince in a “boater” would be used for 
advertising. Sued for payment for pic- 
tures of the Prince of Wales in a 
straw hat, a New York concern re- 
vealed that it had abandoned a scheme 
to send the photographs to its patrons, 
when it learned that the British Em- 
bassy looked upon the plan with dis- 
favor. 


POLAND: Five Powers Will 


Bar Peace Treaties Revision 


Two weeks ago, Premier Mussolini of 
Italy declared that the world must 
choose between war and revision of the 
peace treaties. 


Ridicule 


He ridiculed the effort of the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania) to prevent treaty revis- 
ion by uniting and setting itself up as 
a@ great power. “On close inspection,” 
he declared, “the fifth great power 
turns out to be only the Little Entente 
of another time which has climbed upon 
the table in order to make itself seem 
taller.” 

On Monday, the Little Entente made 
itself seem considerably taller by sign- 
ing an agreement with France and 
Poland against treaty revision and 
against the Mussolini plan for a four- 
power European peace club. 

Revision 

Revision of the peace treaties is 4 
cardinal feature of the Mussolini pro- 
posal, as is equality of rights for Ger- 
many. The formal strengthening of 
the Franco-Polish-Little Entente con- 
cord is a blunt answer to the rise of 
Hitler in Germany and to the tightened 
Italo-German relations and to the re- 
cent meeting in Rome of Vice Chan- 
cellor Von Papen and Captain Goering, 
representing Germany, and Mussolini, 
representing Italy. 


FRANCE: Socialists Help 


Daladier Under Protest 


Can Socialists govern a bourgeois 
republic and remain Socialists? Il 
historic Avignon, where the early Sum- 
mer heat last week wilted left-wing 
collars but not left-wing oratory, that 
was a problem Leon Blum, somber 
parliamentary leader, presented to the 
French Socialist Congress. 

Mr. Blum used the word “govern” 
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advisedly, he insisted. All recent 
French -Cabinets—Herriot’s, Paul-Bon- 
cour’s, and the present Daladier gov- 
ernment—would have fallen but for 
Socialist support. 

French Socialist bargaining power 
arises from 129 party members in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the largest single 
bloc. In order to prevent the fall of the 
Daladier government and the advent of 
a more conservative one, the bloc had 
been compelled, only the week before, 
to vote for the military credits and the 
secret funds for French defense. Yet 
these may be used any day against 
both the national and the international 
proletariat, to whose defense all Social- 
ists are pledged. 

M. Pierre Renaudel, right-wing 
Socialist leader, had one answer. Evi- 
dently, he pointed out, French Social- 
ists would be powerless to control 
events at the moment by standing 
alone. But the country already had a 
left-wing liberal government, that of 
M. Daladier. Why not frankly join 
Daladier and rule the country? Why 
not take equal responsibility but also 
equal rewards? Rewards could be put 
to Socialist uses. 


Support 


In reply, realistic but ardently social- 
istic M. Blum offered a resolution. It 
Served notice on M. Daladier that 
neither he nor any other non-Socialist 
Premier can count on Socialist support. 
It will be given, as it recently was, only 
when Socialists believe that the gov- 
ernment in power will serve the inter- 
ests of the working class better than 
any possible alternative government. 
The resolution was passed, 2,807 votes 
to 925. 

This was bad news for M. Daladier. 
When Socialists are compelled to vote 
against their principles, as they have 
had to do three times recently, a party 
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Leon Blum (Facing Cameras) had Some Bad News for Premier Daladier 


split is quite likely. And that may 
easily bring down the government. 

The shrewd bargaining was watched 
by terrorized Socialists in Italy and 
Germany. In Great Britain, where 
Socialists are out of power, left-wing- 
ers read the news hungrily. Only in 
France and Spain have Socialists man- 
aged to keep an influence in govern- 
ment. Tactics such as Leon Blum’s are 
believed to be responsible for these 
conditions. 


CHINA: General Ma, Many 
Times “Dead,” Bobs Up Again 


A badly dressed Chinese with pierc- 
ing eyes looked negligible while stand- 
ing, last week, on the Moscow station 
platform beside a towering Manchu, Dr. 
W. W. Yen, Ambassador from the Re- 
public of China to the Soviet Union. He 
was a pale little man, indeed, with a 
drooping mustache of a few long hairs. 
But the Chinese Ambassador stepped 
aside for him. So did the Embassy 
attaches and even the Soviet police. 

Was he not Gen. Ma Chan-shan, three 
times more dead than alive in Japanese 
despatches, a hundred times more alive 
than dead in the number and fame of 
his exploits? A figure of fun to the 
Japanese, who had buried him often. A 
figure of fate to the Chinese, who do 
not believe it is easy to bury a Man- 
churian war lord. 


Journey 


Over the curving earth, through Rus- 
sia and Germany... across the seven 
seas, General Ma took the long way 
back to the Chinese front. 

General Ma was once, like many 
another, a Manchurian chieftain with 
his own troops semi-attached to the 
Nationalist Chinese government. He 
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gained fame in the Fall of 1931 at 
Nonni River Bridge, where the first, 
and latest serious resistance to the 
Japanese in Manchuria was made. The 
Japanese advance slowed down; trained 
brigades had to be thrown in. Routed 
at last, General Ma disappeared for 
a few weeks. Then the Japanese bla- 
zoned to the world his acceptance of 
the Manchukuoan Ministry of War. 


Escape 


It was true, for forty days. Then he 
left the Manchukuoans and their Jap- 
anese cicerones, with some knowledge 
of their plans. He reorganized his 
troops in the Kinghan Mountains and 
for many months conducted a wily an- 
ti-Japanese guerilla campaign through 
western Manchuria. It ended with his 
escape over the Soviet frontier last Win- 
ter and his internment at Tomsk, Si- 
beria. His followers joined him there, 
detachment by detachment. Some 
brought their families. 

Since no state of war exists between 
Japan and China, Soviet authorities ex- 
ercised their sovereign right of grant- 
ing asylum to refugees. For the lead- 
ers, funds arrived this Spring for a 
long journey back to China through 
Russia to Hamburg, thence by sea. 
Three thousand of General Ma’s rank 
and file are now making their way home 
through Mongolian deserts. 

Through the Japanese the world has 
learned at various times that General 
Ma was assassinated in February, 1932, 
that in the following June his house 
was blown up and he with it and, ac- 
cording to K. K. Kawakami in his his- 
tory “Manchukuo: Child of Conflict,” 
on July 29, 1932, he “was killed in a 
small village near Hailun, to the north 
of Harbin. When his body was found, 
the Japanese buried it with the honors 
due a soldier. Thus ended the life of 
Ma Chan-shan. Was he a hero or a 
faker, a patriot or a knave?” 

“I am going to carry on to my last 
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day the fight against the Japanese in- 
vader which I began at Nonni River 
Bridge,” the immortal told the news- 
paper men as he passed through Berlin 
last week. 


JAPAN: Chinese Deadline 
Fixed South of Great Wall 


Efficient aircraft and a merciless 
pounding toward their objectives, en- 
abled the Japanese to establish control 
last week over a densely populated 
strip of territory between the Lwan 
River and the Gulf of Chihli. The ad- 
vance into North China was then 
halted. 

Foreign observers of the battle- 
fields report a toll of 70,000 Chinese 
wounded. Peiping and Tientsin remain 
outside the war zone. 

The Japanese command has given 
warning that Chinese troops entering 
the neutral zone which has now been 
cleared south of the Great Wall will 
be bombed, adding that if Chinese 
troops respect the deadline no further 
move south will be made. The retire- 
ment of Japanese regulars into Jehol, 
leaving Manchukuoan troops to gar- 
rison the new positions, gives reason 
for confidence in the Japanese an- 
nouncement. 


Bombed 


During the North China fighting in 

recent weeks, American mission prop- 
erty has been bombed and partially 
-destroyed by Japanese aircraft at Mi- 
yun, Hiyun, Tsunhwa, and Changli. 
Maps showing the effect of bombing 
and eyewitness accounts have been 
filed with the Japanese Charge d’Af- 
faires at Peiping. The Japanese prom- 
ise to pay, but insist that the Ameri- 
cans must first prove the missions were 
not sheltering Chinese soldiers. 
- A clash between Great Britain and 
Japan is imminent over the reopening 
of the -naval base at Port Arthur, 
which has been closed for many years. 
Japan and eight other powers agreed 
in the Washington Treaty not to in- 
crease naval bases or fortifications 
on certain coasts. Port Arthur is not 
specified in the Treaty nor is Kowloon, 
an unfortified British leased territory 
opposite Hongkong, but both are in 
barred zones. 


CUBA: Welles Expected To Re- 
store Peace as Ambassador 


New vistas in United States policy in 
Cuba opened last week when the Roose- 
velt administration made known its at- 
titude. The best.way to end Cuban 
terrorism, a State Department spokes- 
man remarked to correspondents, is to 
do what we can to restore Cuban pros- 
perity. It was indicated that the Pres- 
ident was looking for an Ambassador 
to go to Cuba with special instructions. 


Later in the week his choice fell on 
Sumner Welles of Maryland. Mr. 
Welles was recently appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and his stay in 
Havana is expected to last only until 
the return of civil peace there. Under 
President Wilson he was the Depart- 
ment’s head of Latin-American affairs. 


Adviser 


Washington looks upon him as the 
best informed of the President’s ad- 
visers on Latin America. 

Meanwhile the outlines of a project 
to create further markets for Cuban 
sugar in this country were discussed in 
Washington. Proposals involve the ad- 
mission of a fixed quota of Cuban sugar 
—2,000,000 tons annually is one figure 
mentioned—duty free at American 
ports. Cuban sugar at our ports now 
enjoys a 20% advantage. © 


Depending 


This project would depend in part on 
the passage of the Farm Relief Bill. 
Marketing clauses of that measure put 
sugar production in the United States 
and its island possessions on an allot- 
ment basis. A determination of the ad- 
ministration is to avoid steps that may 
lead to a rise in American sugar prices. 
These are the lines, it is understood, on 
which Mr. Welles will carry out nego- 
tiations in Havana. ' 

Throughout the week alarming tales 
continued to reach this country of ter- 
rorism in Cuba. Giving warning that 
their names must be withheld, Cuban 
officials admitted to The Associated 
Press that the Machado regime is una- 
ble to stop the retaliation of its own 
police to popular violence. Foreign 
correspondents heard seventeen bomb 
explosions in three days in Havana 
last week, of which the police pre- 
vented investigation. Police refused 
to give the names or the cause of death 
of the bullet-riddled bodies of four 
young men brought to the Havana 
morgue. 


OTHER NATIONS: Texas 


And Mexico Trade Prisoners 


® MEXICO: A chapter in border jus- 
tice ended an hour before dawn one 
morning last week on the bridge be- 
tween El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mex- 
ico. Two convicted murderers, an 
American pardoned by the Governor of 
Chihuahua and a Mexican freed by the 
Governor of Texas, walked in opposite 
directions toward freedom. As they 
passed each other they grinned and 
shook hands. 

The American, William Jefferson 
Meers, drew his sentence as the result 
of a practical joke. 

In 1924 his father was killed while 
witnessing a gunfight between Mexican 
bandits and officers guarding an $18,000 
payroll in El Paso. ‘Young Meers 
vowed revenge on the slayer. In 1930, 
when he was only 21, he thought he had 
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come to the end of the trail when a 
bartender jokingly pointed to a waiter 
in a Juarez saloon as the murderer. 
Meers promptly shot the innocent man 
to death. 

For his “mistake” Meers wag gep. 
tenced to death by a Chihuahua 
on the day that an Oklahoma officer 
was acquitted of slaying Emilio Cortes 
Rubio, kinsman of former Pregident 
Ortiz Rubio of Mexico—also by “mis. 
take,” the sheriffs asserting that 
Rubio and his companion had taken 
them for bandits and leveled pistols at 
them. 

Jose Carrasco, exchanged for Meers, 
was involved in the shooting in H 
Paso which had been fatal to the elder 
Meers. He was sentenced to death by 
a jury that deliberated only twelve 
minutes, but the sentence was changed 
to life imprisonment. 























@ GIBRALTAR: Britain’s chances of 

retaining Gibraltar were measurably in- 
creased a week ago. Two babies were 
born in the ape colony vigilantly 
watched by His Majesty’s army. Apes 
ran wild when Gibraltar was captured, 
and superstition has it that “as long 
as the apes inhabit Gibraltar, Britain 
will keep possession of the Rock.” 
When the colony dwindled to two some 
years ago, the military guard was es- 
tablished. 


@® VATICAN CITY: When a member 
of his Noble Guard protested last week 
that the Pope was endangering his 
health by standing many hours daily 
during audiences, Pope Pius XI asked: 
“Don’t you ride horseback every morn- 
ing to keep fit? Well, what riding is 
to you, audiences are to me.” 


® TURKEY: Outraged by reports of 
the desecration of a Turkish cemetery 
in Bulgaria, the university students of 
Istanbul last week protested before the 
Bulgarian Consulate in that city. Then, 
in solemn procession, they marched t 
the Bulgarian cemetery and laid on’ 
grave a wreath inscribed, “Turks ar 
not savages.”’. - 


@ TRINIDAD: “The banana of the fl 
ture” has just been discovered in Trin- 
idad, and planters there hope for great 
economic benefits from its cultivation 
and development. 

The banana is of the Canary Island 
family, but it is similar in size al 
color to the widely exported Jamaica 
variety. A grant of £2,000 ($7,620) fo 
the development of the industry ia 
been recommended by a gove 
committee. 


@ CANADA: After the fiftieth Sprit 
exhibition of the Montreal Art Ass 
ciation closed last week, officials wett 
to remove the pictures. To their sr 
prise, they found that an unknown pée& 
son had been there before them and hal 
stolen sixteen of the paintings fro® 
their frames, including eight po 
of local celebrities. 
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WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Capt. Goering in Italy gives the Nazi salute as he passes U. S. Ambassador Josephus Daniels arrives in Mexico City 
the Guard of Honor with General Italo Balbo heavily guarded because of protests against him 
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KEYSTONE 
British Labor Denounces Fascism in All Countries at mass meeting in Trafalgar Square, London. Photo shows Tom Mann, 
veteran left wing leader, speaking to the 


ACME - J. J. MIRZ 
road Situation in Egypt. Guards run beside the Photo Taken From a Whirling Plane, showing the crowd 
trains through the desert to shoo off bandits below at the Tempelhof airport near Berlin 
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THOMAS: Oklahoma Senator 


Wins Victory as Inflationist 


In the soft evening air of June 17, 
1932, the Capitol grounds hummed with 
the muttering of 10,000 ragged, restless 
men. Inside, Senators were debating 
whether to turn over immediately the 
bonus money the government would 
owe them in 1942. 


Chorus 


A group on the steps, inspired by 
that “cynic devil” Rudyard Kipling long 
ago discovered in all Americans, broke 
into “Hail, Hail the Gang’s All Here.” 
It swelled into a hoarse chorus. Sud- 
denly a figure appeared above the sing- 
ers, a hand raised for silence and the 
voices died. 

“Men, you’ve made a wonderful rec- 
ord so far,” cried the speaker on the 
steps. “For God’s sake don’t do any- 
thing tonight to spoil it. The bill prob- 
ably will be defeated. If it is, I will 
change my vote so that I can move for 
reconsideration.” 

Followed by cheers, the orator disap- 
peared through the glass doors from 
which he had come. It was Senator 
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Mr. Thomas is Usually Well Dressed 


Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, bonus 
pleader, inflationist extraordinary, who 
won a great victory last week when his 
views on expansion of the currency 
seemed to have prevailed (see p. 3). 

Elmer Thomas was born in Green- 
castle, Ind., 57 years ago. He worked 
his way through Central Normal Col- 
lege and got his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from DePauw University in 1900. 
He moved to Oklahoma Territory, prac- 





ticed law and entered the State Senate 
when Oklahoma achieved Statehood in 
1907. For thirteen years he stayed 
there, ran for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1920, and was defeated. 
Two years later he ran again and won. 

In 1927 he went to the United States 
Senate, to join those of his colleagues 
who answer roll calls, drop occasional 
bills into the hopper, and plug along 
virtually unknown to the country at 
large. 

Two years later Mr. Hoover called 
a special session to raise tariffs. A 
coalition of Democrats and Progressive 
Republicans lined up against him. 
Thomas, beset by constituents whose 
wildcat oil wells were threatened by 
world overproduction, broke away and 
demanded a tariff on oil. The coalition 
split, log-rolling took its place and the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff resulted. 

Senator Thomas became prominent 
again when the Bonus Expeditionary 
Force appeared in Washington. He 
championed their cause because he is 
for inflation in any and all forms. Th 
bonus was defeated. . 


Overalls 


He formed the habit of going to New 
York to plead with the bankers who 
opposed his views. They, he declared, 
were the real rulers of the United 
States and Congress was merely their 
agent. He begged them to “give or- 
ders” to inflate the currency. Once, to 
emphasize the plight of Oklahoma 
farmers, he dressed and was photo- 
graphed in ragged overalls. 

Last week, J. P. Morgan, by lauding 
the President’s action in preventing 
gold exports, gave limited approval to 
inflation. Senator Thomas thought he 
had won. 

A scholarly, quiet, but stubborn man, 
he is the antithesis of Huey Long and 
other voluble exponents of his economic 
creed. 


BULLITT : Bear Cub of the 
Wilson Days is in Again 


“Bullitt had brought along his sec- 
retary, Lynch, apparently to play with. 
On trains and boats they skylarked, 
wrestling and tumbling like a couple of 
bear cubs all along the Arctic Circle.” 

William C. Bullitt, one of the bear 
cubs here described, skylarked back 
into diplomacy last week when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him special 
assistant to the Secretary of State. 

Bill Bullitt, Phi Beta Kappa, Yale 
1912, ex-newspaperman, novelist (“It’s 
Not Done’’), secret envoy and bear cub, 
tumbled onto the national stage in the 
early days of the Wilson administra- 
tion. Rushing around Washington as a 
reporter for The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, he became one of a band of 
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KEYSTONE 
Mr. Bullitt Returns to Diplomacy 


passionate Wilsonites, and dropped 
journalism for the State Department. 
He went to the Paris Peace Conference 
as something called “Chief of the Di- 
vision of Current Summaries.” 
Russia, in the birth-pangs of com- 
munism, cast a shadow on the harassed 
negotiators. The chief summarian was 
sent to ask Comrade Lenin if his Rus- 
sians would stop fighting wandering 
fragments of the Allied Armies. 


Amusing 


Mr. Bullitt took along Lynch, the 
wrestling secretary, an ex-social worker 
named Petit, and Lincoln Steffens, re- 
porter and philosopher extraordinary, 
who wrote the passage on bear cubs 
quoted above. “An amusing and beau- 
tiful journey,” recorded Mr. Steffens. 

Bullitt’s mission succeeded; he came 
back full of hope but found all doors 
locked against him. Wilson and Lloyd 
George had sent him without Clemen- 
ceau’s knowledge, and when the 
Frenchman heard of it, the bear cub 
had to be tucked away in a corner. 
Lloyd George assured the House of 
Commons he knew nothing of “the 
journey some boys were reported to 
have made to Russia.” 

The Chief of the Division of Current 
Summaries resigned at the top of his 
lungs and bounced back home to tell 
the Senate all about it. Little was 
heard of him until two months ago, 
when Senator Robinson of Indiana, Re- 
publican isolationist, cried out for his 
arrest. There were press despatches to 
the effect that Bullitt was unofficially 
negotiating for President-elect Roose- 
velt abroad. 

A month ago he dropped in at the 
White House. The correspondents 
asked him what he had talked about 
with the President. 

“Just routine matters,” he said, and 
bounced off. 

Handsome, popular, wealthy, he was 
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once married to Anne Louise Bryant 
Reed. Her first husband, Jack Reed, 
pioneer American Communist, lies 
puried under Kremlin’s time scarred 


walls. 





HILLMAN : His New Unionism 
Part of Federal Labor Plan 


In and out of Congressional commit- 
tee rooms, hotel lobbies where labor 
groups gather, and conferences at the 
Department of Labor, there has moved 
these past crowded weeks the trim, 
slim figure of one of the youngest presi- 
dents of an important American labor 
union, Sidney Hillman. 

Serious, almost somber, with no 
small-talk, no glad-handing, Mr. Hill- 
man, as president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, brings 
a brass-tacks philosophy of industrial 
democracy to the labor group in the 
administration struggling to devise new 
economic machinery. 


Scheme 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
whose regard for Mr. Hillman’s advice 
is outspoken, has taken over the out- 
lines of Mr. Hillman’s proposals for in- 
dustrial boards and put them into her 
substitute for the Black 30-hour week 
bill. Under Hillman’s scheme, in indus- 
tries where there are no collective 
agreements between workers and man- 
agement, boards consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, and 
the government would attempt to es- 
tablish fair minimum wages. 

The quiet-spoken labor leader began 


running things very early in his ca- | 


reer. At the ripe age of 18, at the time 
of the abortive Russian Revolution of 


1905, he was made head of a workers’ ‘ 


committee which ran the affairs of his 
native town of Zagare in Lithuania, 
then a part of Russia. When the Czar’s 
police arrived, Hillman and his young 
proletarian group fled, wére hunted up 
and down Russia, and jailed. 

Striker 

The youth escaped to America, got a 
job at the cutting tables of Hart 
Schaffner and Marx, makers of men’s 
clothing in Chicago, ‘vas a leader of 
the rank and file in tt > historic strike 
of 1910. Later, when the strike was 
settled and ingenious techniques of ar- 
bitration of wages and conditions of 
work disputes were elaborated, it was 
Hillman’s ability to grasp the intrica- 
cies of the most complex industrial 
problems that made him head of the 
newly-risen Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in 1914, 

And it is largely through the work 
of Hillman and the group of expert 
economists with whom he has sur- 
rounded himself that what labor men 
call “The New Unionism” came into 
Surprising existence. Now he emerges 
a8 a factor to be reckoned with in the 
Planning of planned production. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


@ Birthdays: Edwin Markham, the 
poet, who doesn’t like to be called the 
author of “The Man with the Hoe” as 
though that were his only poem, had 
an eighty-first birthday last week but 
he didn’t celebrate it. “I never observe 
birthdays,” he said, “I never observe 
anything any more except the tax- 
collector.” 


@ “Lillybet,” Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of York, Brit- 
ain’s most beloved little girl, went to 
her seventh birthday party at Windsor 
Castle last week. Grandfather, the 
King of England, Grandmother, the 
Queen, applauded when a big iced cake 
cooked by the royal chef was brought 
in, gay with its seven candles. The 
Windsor post office was swamped with 
letters wishing “Lillybet” happy re- 
turns. 


@Clarence Darrow, cragged, pessi- 
mistic, militant criminal lawyer and 
philosopher, spent his seventy-sixth 
birthday last week receiving congratu- 
lations over the commutation of sen- 
tence from death to life imprisonment 
of 18-year-old Russell McWilliams 
whom he recently defended. McWil- 
liams had twice been sentenced to death 
for killing a motorman in Rockford, 
Ill., when Darrow took the youth’s case. 
Despite the old lawyer’s eloquence, the 
youth was sentenced for the third time 
but Governor Horner, moved by Dar-. 
row’s further pleas, commuted the sen- 
tence. McWilliams said: “Mr. Darrow 
is the greatest man alive.” 


@ Died: Webster Thayer, presiding 
justice at the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, died 
at the University Club in Boston last 
week at the age of 75. The conviction 
of the two Italian workmen on Apr. 9, 
1927, created world-wide indignation in 
radical and labor circles and brought 
down upon Judge Thayer’s head the 
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Clarence Darrow as He Turned 76 


bitterest denunciations. He received 
thousands of threats, his home at Wor- 
cester, Mass., was bombed and de- 
stroyed a year ago, but the Judge and 
his family escaped injury. 


@ William Courtenay, actor, died at 
the age of 57. He first went on the 
stage when an undergraduate at The 
College of the Holy Cross and in 1896 
joined Richard Mansfield’s company. 
He was a star of many successes from 
the days of his role of Little Billee in 
“Trilby” to his part in “Homeward 
Bound.” In recent years he devoted his 
time to the screen. His widow, once 
the wife of E. H. Sothern, is Virginia 
Harned, an actress, with whom he 
played in “Iris,” “Camille,” and “The 
Light that Lies in Woman’s Eyes.” 


@ Tympanuchus Cupido is dead and 
there is no balm of gilead for the 
press agents of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

At all events the heath hen, which 
for years has wandered lonely as a 
cloud across the moors of the little 
island out in the Atlantic off Cape Cod, 
has been officially pronounced dead by 
none other than the More Game Birds 
Foundation, though many prominent 
left wingers in this interesting organi- 
zation refuse to believe the tragic news. 

For this last survivor of his species 
on all the earth has been a source of 
infinite speculation on the part of 
ornithologists, and of revenue for the 
island’s boosters since 1928 when the 
other Tympanuchus died. He was last 
seen on his “booming” or courting 
field on Mar. 11, of last year. Attempts 
to interest him in prairie chickens, es- 
pecially imported to the Vineyard, were 
in vain. He was marked with metal 
bands for identification on his last 
appearance and now a reward is of- 
fered to any islander who will bring 
the body to the anxious scientists. 

The heath hen is now one of those 
other extinct game birds of America, 
the Great Auk, the Labrador Duck, the 
Eskimo Curlew and the Passenger 
Pigeon. 


@ Georges Ledoux, 58, once head of the 

French Counter-Espionage Service, died 
last week in Cannes. It was he who 
arrested the glamorous Mata Hari and 
was able to present sufficient proof that 
she had delivered Allied tank plans to 
the enemy to have her shot in October, 
1917. 

In 1929 he was himself arrested and 
charged with similar treason. While 
he was acquitted, one of the two others, 
charged with him, received a death 
sentence. The other was imprisoned 
for five years. 


@ Exaggerated: Gen. Umberto Nobile, 
the Italian aviator who has twice flown 
over the North Pole, was reported dead 
in Moscow last week. “Newspapers 
say I am dead,” General Nobile tele- 
phoned his wife when he heard the 
news, “I am very well and will be with 
you in a few days.” Many papers ran 
long obituary notices of the flyer. 
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SWIMMING: Two Mermaids 
Win Five Out of Nine Races 


Two new aquatic forms and faces 
have become prime “shots” for photog- 
raphers. Because most of the lead- 
ing women swimmers did not defend 
their indoor swimming titles in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., last week, cameras were 
focused on Lenore Kight, 20, of Home- 
stead, Pa., and Katherine Rawls, 15, of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., together the 
winners of five out of nine events. 

Miss Kight won all three of the free 
style races, at distances of 100 yards, 
220 yards, and 500 yards. Although 
she broke no records for the full dis- 
tance in any of the events, she was 
clocked at 200 yards in the 220 yard 
swim, in 2 minutes 20.5 seconds, a new 
world’s mark. 

Noting Miss Kight’s reserve power, 
experts agreed that even if Helene 
Madison had not relinquished her ama- 
teur crowns by turning professional, 
she might have lost some of them last 
week in competition. 

Miss Rawls won two events. She 
bettered the point score of Dorothy 
Poynton, defending champion, in the 
low board diving event. Then she set 
a world’s record by swimming the 300 
yard medley in 4 minutes 14.4 seconds. 
That race, a combination breast-stroke, 
back-stroke and crawl, was usually won 
by Eleanor Holm, now a movie actress 
in Hollywood. 


MARATHON: Mill Worker 
Wins Annual Boston A. A. Race 


On a Wednesday noon in the Massa- 
chusetts village of Hopkinton, 222 
scantily dressed men standing in the 
middle of the road heard the crack of 
a pistol. Instantly they leaped forward 
in the face of a biting wind, off on 
a non-stop running race to Boston, 26 
miles, 385 yards away. The annual 
Patriot’s Day Marathon was on. 

Over hills that punished the heart, 
and on concrete and asphalt roads that 
blistered the feet, these intrepid mara- 
thoners “picked ’em up and put ’em 
down” through Framington, Wellesley, 
and Newton, as half a million people, 
catching glimpses of the groups flock- 
ing by, marveled at such endurance. 


Victor 


Shortly after 2:30 P. M. crowds on 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, saw 
Leslie Pawson, a favorite, finish in the 
record time of 2 hours, 31 minutes, 
1 3/5 seconds. Almost a mile back was 
Dave Komonen, a Finnish-Canadian, 
who.came in second. 

Pawson, a worker in a textile mill 
in Pawtucket, R. I., got distinction and 
headlines, but no monetary spoils. Like 


all past winners of the Boston A. A. 
Marathon, he had to be satisfied with 
a title and a laurel wreath emblematic 
of world supremacy. The next day he 
went back to his job at the,mill, a hero 
but still a poor man. 

Entrants in Marathon races are fine 
sportsmen, but almost always are 
without financial resources. Promi- 
nent in this year’s race were Clarence 
De Mar, a 44-year-old school teacher 
and former printer who has won the 
event seven times, and Bill Kennedy, a 
Connecticut bricklayer. 

The first Boston Marathon was run 
in 1897, a year after the first modern 
Olympic Games in Athens had popu- 
larized long distance running. A course 
of 26 miles was laid out in memory 
of ancient Greek messengers who ran 
about that far in 400 B. C., back to 
Athens from Marathon to announce a 
victory over the Persians, then fell 
dead. 

Such a fate is not anticipated by 
modern marathoners, but some of them 
have finished in a state of semi-con- 
sciousness, others with raw feet. 


SPORT SHORTS: Shields 
May Yet Make Davis Cup Team 


@®TENNIS: Frank X. Shields, lanky 
New Yorker, last week threw bomb- 
shells at the Davis Cup Committee. 
The committee had just announced that 
Wilmer Allison, Clifford Sutter, John 
Van Ryn, and George Lott would repre- 
sent the United States in the prelimin- 
ary matches against Mexico. Smarting 
because he was overlooked, Shields 
scored a series of wins at White Sul- 
phur Springs that challenged judg- 
ment of the Davis Cup Committee. 

First he defeated Sutter, 6-2, 2-6, 
6-5, 6-2. Paired with Lester Stoefen, 
rangy Californian, he then put Van 
Ryn and Lott out of the doubles 6-3, 
3-6, 13-15, 6-3, 6-4. Finally he won the 
tournament by blasting Gregory Man- 
gin, indoor champion, off the court, 
10-8, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2. After such a show- 
ing it is believed that Shields may yet 
find a place on the Davis Cup team, 
which has a long road to travel be- 
fore it reaches the finals against France 
in late July. 


@ Foreign jealousies and hatreds have 
cropped out in sport. Last week, close 
on the heels of the report that Dr. Dan- 
iel Prenn, a Jew, would not be allowed 
to represent Germany in international 
matches, Roman Najuch, German pro- 
fessional, said he would no longer 
coach the Polish Davis Cup team for 
“patriotic reasons.” 


@® BASEBALL: Fans, observing the 
number of low-hit games already 
pitched this year in spite of a cold 
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Spring, are wondering if the ball has 
been deadened to check the avalanche 
of home-run hitting. But they are not 
detracting from the feat of Carl Hyp. 
bell, New York Giant pitching ace, who 
works on the theory that what batters 
don’t touch can’t go very far. Last 
Thursday, using chiefly his effective 
screw ball, pictured on the cover of this 
issue of News-Week, he struck out 13 
of the 27 Boston Braves who faced 
him, winning a tight game, 1-0. Then 
Monday he allowed Brooklyn only four 
hits and won another shutout, 4-0, 


@ HOCKEY: The National Hockey seg. 
son passed ‘into history last week with 
the announcement of individual awards 
for 1933. Newspaper men voted for 
Eddie Shore, bruising Boston defense 
man, as the most valuable player and, 
for the fifth time, Frank Boucher, cen- 
ter of the champion New York Rang- 
ers, was selected as the “best sports- 
man.” 


@ FOOTBALL: Walter (“Mickey”) 
McGuire, Wisconsin back, who last year 
effectively snake-hipped his way past 
Conference tacklers, is now demon- 
strating his torso twisting ability be- 
fore the footlights. A Hawaiian by 
birth, he has been cast as a hula-hula 
dancer, grass skirt and all, in “Klip 
Klop,” the university show. 


@ BOXING: A champion lost, but he is 

still champion. Last week, Tony Can- 
zoneri, lightweight champion of the 
world, lost a ten round bout to Wesley 
Ramey in Grand Rapids, Mich. But 
because Ramey had not proven himself 
worthy for a try at the title, the fight 
was billed as an exhibition. After it 
was over, Canzoneri announced Ramey 
was worthy enough to fight for the ti- 
tle, promised to meet him in an official 
bout, but did not set a date. 


@ HORSE SHOWS: Now with the blue 

ribbon season in full swing, Governor 
Lehman of New York last week signed 
a bill which upset the methods of u- 
ethical exhibitors. It outlaws nicking, 
the practice of cutting the depressor 
muscles of a horse’s tail so that the 
horse must raise his tail to keep it from 
paining him. 


@® SOCCER: Seaman Watson, British 
featherweight boxing champion, played 
@ prominent part Sunday in transfer 
ring our national soccer title from the 
East, its home for eleven years, to St 
Louis. Playing on the Stix, Baer, 
Puller team in Starlight Park, New 
York, he and a young sandlot 








“Wee Willie” McLean, starred in a24 
win over the New York Americans, 
the final.game of an elimination series 
Having demonstrated the quality of his 
foot action, Watson will concentrate @ 
toughening up his fists for his bow 
with “Kid” Chocolate for the feather 
weight championship of the world, # 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
May 12. 
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WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Katherine Rawls, 15-Year-Old Champion, who won the low-board diving event Leslie Pawson, mill worker, gets the 
and set world’s record in 300-yard medley swim at Buffalo, N. Y. victor’s crown at Boston Marathon 


INTERNATIONAL ACME 
The Amberjack II is prepared for University of Washington Crew Wins race with University of California in regatta 
President Roosevelt at Marblehead at the Olympic Marine Stadium at Long Beach, Cal. 
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Dainty Dick. famous British racing greyhound, takes a hurdle in the trials at Girl Fencers at New York University 
Harringway meet as the season opens in England get ready for championship bout 
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MARKETS: Stock and Commodity Prices Sear in 


Heavy Trading Influenced by Monetary Proposals 


With a burst of enthusiasm not wit- 
nessed since the bull market days of 
1929, the prices of common stocks and 
commodities leapt upward last week, 
impelled by the gold embargo, the rev- 
olutionary monetary proposals ad- 
vanced in Washington, and the lowly 
state of the dollar in foreign exchange 
markets (see page 3). 


Inflation 


Inflation was in the air, the magic 
catchword of customers’ men, who ex- 
plained the new “new era” in a thou- 
sand different ways. 

Without overmuch discrimination, 
markets followed the traditional rules 
demanded by their new plaything. 
Commodity markets soared. Equities 
were favored over high-grade mort- 
gage obligations, but speculative bonds 
were not without their champions. 
Foreign bonds moved upward in antip- 
athy to the dollar. 


Statistics 


Statisticians emerged from the gloom 
of successive pay cuts to pore over 
annual reports in their search for com- 
panies with large inventories of 
“things,”’ the prices of which would rise 
as inflation gained headway, with benef- 
icent effect upon income and the price 
of stocks. Margin clerks were recalled 
from unemployment to keep an active 
watch on shoestring customers who 
rushed in to recoup the lamented paper 
profits of the former “new era.” 

Even the symbols on the illuminated 
ticker tape seemed to wink encourag- 
ingly to crowded board rooms as al- 
most every price change imbued their 
slow procession with new dignity. 


The excitement and hope of the more 
speculative element of the nation was 
mirrored in activities on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Heavy trading in 
stock established nearly 550 new highs 
for the year, against only about 60 new 
lows. Stock market leaders turned 
over at the rate of from 250,000 to 700,- 
000 shares for the week, and averaged 
advances of about four points. 

Even the high speed ticker, estab- 
lished since the heavy trading days of 
the 1929 break, could not keep pace 
with the rush of business, sometimes 
lagging as much as 30 minutes behind 
the floor trading. Brokers could only 
tell eager customers to place orders 
“at the market.” 


Trading 


On Wednesday of last week, trading 
soared over 5,000,000 shares on the an- 
nouncement of the gold embargo; on 
Thursday, over 7,000,000; on Friday, 
over 5,000,000; and again last Monday, 
with nearly 5,000,000, a welcome sign 
to brokerage firms that had latterly 
welcomed even a million turnover. 
Trading for last week, with 22,154,842 
shares, topped any week since Aug. 13, 
1932. Prices broke slightly on Friday, 
only to turn up again on Saturday in 
the largest short session since the first 
Saturday in September. 


Evidence 


Evidence of the renewed activity im- 
mediately skyrocketed the price of Ex- 
change memberships. Sales were re- 
ported at $150,000 and $130,000, 
against a sale of only $95,000 for the 
previous week. 

But European exchanges did not par- 
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Floor Scene at Chicago Board of Trade as Inflation News Spurred Activity 
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ticipate in the buoyancy of American 
markets. Traders and investors, with 
a wary eye cocked in the direction of 
developments in Washington, did little 
trading in stocks. Prices generally 
drifted aimlessly without spectaculgr 
movement. 

That Europe did not think much of 
American currency became more and 
more evident during the week as the 
dollar sank heavily to register a reconj 
decline for the week. With the dollar 
now a piece of paper, the currencies of 
France, England, Germany, Switzer. 
land, and Italy all moved upward, 
Even the Japanese yen showed a gain. 

All commodity markets in this coup- 
try were extremely active under the 
spur of inflationary talk. Cotton, 
wheat, rubber, and silver, all climbed 
to high altitudes during the week. 


CHRYSLER: An Optimist In 


Business Builds for Future 


“This is a time of opportunity ..., 
the way for business to regain its nor- 
mal stride is by the introduction of 
such outstanding values that the pub- 
lic will buy .. .” 

When Walter P. Chrysler spoke these 
words a few months ago some people 
smiled at his optimism; others won- 
dered what he intended to do by way of 
converting his pronouncement into 
something concrete. But all realized 
that his words were given a certain 
amount of weight by his achievements 
during the depression-ridden years. 


Performance 


In the press all last year they saw 
Chrysler’s earnest face looking at them 
while his hand affectionately patted 
the hood of his new Plymouth, the pres- 
ent keystone of the Chrysler manufac- 
turing structure. Last week they 
learned how aggressive sales methods 
had jumped 1932 Plymouth production 
to 118% of that.of 1931. 

In the first three months of this year 
they made 57,861 units—2,157 more 
than in the corresponding period last 
year. This is 21.4% of all motor cars 
made in the United States in that pe 
riod. 


Campaign 


With these things in mind people 
were not surprised to see him plunge 
last week into what he expects to be 
one of the greatest sales campaigns his 
company has ever undertaken—one 
which may wipe out the net loss of the 
first three months of this year which 
amounted to $3,038,081. 

For him to have something for his 
forceful, eloquent voice to sell his sales 
men and for them, in turn, to sell 
the people, he brought out, last week; 
two new Plymouth models. One is the 
inexpensive Standard Plymouth. Most 
of the models are the lowest priced six 
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r cars on the market. 
— larger companion car, the De 
Luxe, is the largest six in the low 
price field. 

To understand the Chrysler aggres- 
siveness in face of conditions that have 
peached many competitors and badly 
shaken others, one has to look back 41 
years. It was then that 17-year-old 
Walter, from the stock of the covered- 
wagon pioneers, went to work in the 
Union Pacific shops at Ellis, Kan. 

He had prepared for a railroading 
career by taking a sketchy high school 
course, clerking in an open cracker- 
parrel grocery, and listening to rail- 
road stories told by his father, a Union 


Pacific engineer. 
Promotion 


For four years he worked his way up 
through the place and finally into the 
foremanship of a railway repair shop. 

Then he realized that there would 
pe little chance of him breaking the old 
railroad tradition that mechanical men 
were never advanced beyond a posi- 
tion at the head of a mechanical de- 
partment. So he turned a fond eye on 
the executive end. 

But his eye didn’t rest there long be- 
fore he accepted a new job at half the 
salary he was receiving to go with 
American Locomotive Company. In 
two years he was general manager and 
had dragged the company from the red 
into the black. 

Crystalized 

In 1905 he went to the Chicago Au- 
tomobile show. This crystalized his in- 
terest in a horseless carriage that had 
been chugging without marked vitality 
over the dirt roads of the country. One 
model struck his eye. The price was 
$5,000—Chrysler had $700. 

He didn’t want the car to drive. He 
wanted it to tear apart to see why it 
worked and how it could be improved. 
So he managed to borrow the $4,300 
he needed. Without driving the car 
he started dismantling it. What it 
revealed to him made him resign from 
his $12,000 job with American Loco- 
motive and rush into a $6,000 job with 
General Motors. 


Changes 


He climbed up through the big com- 
pany until he was first vice president 
and head of the Buick division. Then 
he did that which he had always done 
before—he quit. He had no more to 
learn there. 

In 1919 he was given one of the in- 
dustry’s onerous and most difficult jobs 
—house cleaning for Willys-Overland. 
He flew into it with his characteristic 
enthusiasm and aggressiveness and ob- 
tained remarkably good results. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Maxwell- 
Chalmers had become more and more 
muddled. The re-organization com- 
mittee which had bought the company 
at auction selected Chrysler to see what 
he could do about the dismal situation. 
Maxwell owed $20,000,000 and had 26,- 
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000 unsold cars scattered over the 
country. 

For four years he ran the reorganized 
Maxwell Motor Corporation and man- 
aged to inject new vitality and built it 
into a profitable company. In 1924 it 
sold 50,000 motor cars. 

Even while occupied with this a- 
chievement, one of the major ones of 
the automobile industry, he managed 
to crowd another thing into his life. 

The nebulous plans that he had had 
in 1905 started assembly belts, fender 
presses and cylinder drills into action 
in 1924 when Chrysler Motors was 
born. In January of the following year 
he showed, with a certain amount of 
trepidation, at the automobile show in 
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Mr. Chrysler’s Time Card is No. 1 


New York what he had been doing in 
his Detroit plant. 

His car was almost instantaneously 
successful. In the first two full years 
277,249 Chryslers were sold. Not sat- 
isfied, he began to bring out new cars 
and also gather old cars, including the 
Maxwell, under the Chrysler banner. 
It became evident that he was bringing 
out a line in a wide price range to com- 
pete with his old employer, General 
Motors. His big Chrysler was aimed 
to compete with the high priced cars. 
Below this were strung out the De So- 
to, the Dodge and the Plymouth. His 
Dodge and Fargo trucks would com- 
pete with their Chevrolet and GM 
trucks. He had built himself a motor 
empire rivaling that of any other con- 
cern. 

He rushes to his New York office 
from his Great Neck, L. L., home in a 
powerful speed boat. When in his De- 
troit plant his time card—No. 1—is 
generally the first one punched on the 
time clock. 

Atop his big building in New York 
Mr. Chrysler has not reserved the place 
of honor for a piece of sculpture or a 
marble plaque, but for a set of tools 
which he made when he was 17. These 
tools lifted him to his present position. 
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FINANCE NOTES: Issue of 


Treasury Securities Announced 


® TREASURY NOTES: For the first 
time since the|Liberty Loan drives, the 
government is‘ offering its securities on 
a large scale;to small investors. On 
last Sunday, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Woodin ‘announced an issue of 
$500,000,000 in three-year (2%%) 
Treasury notes dated May 2. 

That the offering was an effort to 
draw money out of hoarding and to 
induce small investors to participate 
was indicated by the Treasury reserv- 
ing the right to increase the issue by 
an amount sufficient to allot in full all 
subscriptions up to $10,000. 

“The books will be kept open several 
days for the receipt of subscriptions of 
that class,” Secretary Woodin said. 


Circular 


In view of the recent proposals to 
devalue the gold content of the dollar, 
interest was attracted by the following 
paragraph in the official Treasury cir- 
cular: 

“The principal and interest of the 
notes will be payable in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of 
value.” 

The proceeds of the issue will be used 
to meet maturing obligations and inter- 
est payments on other debt, and to 
provide for the current requirements 
of the government. Banking institu- 
tions generally will handle applications 
for subscribers, but only the Federal 
Reserve banks and the Treasury are 
authorized as official agencies. 


@® STEEL: The industry operated last 
week at the highest rate in more than 
a year. It scored its fourth successive 
weekly gain, with another in prospect 
for this week. Although the operating 
rate is only about a quarter of theoret- 
ical capacity, it has risen sharply in 
the last fortnight. Businessmen every- 
where, looking to steel as one of the 
nation’s ranking industries, felt heart- 
ened. 


@ TAX TRANSFER: The Democratic 
leadership in the House was overridden 
and the electric companies of the nation 
surprised when 153 representatives 
voted to transfer the tax on the sale of 
electricity from the consumers to the 
utilities last week. The tax was orig- 
inally levied under the Revenue Act of 
1932. 

The vote came during debate of the 
Doughton Tax Bill, aimed at continu- 
ing the Federal tax on gasoline and 
reducing postal rates. Representative 
William M. Whittington (Democrat, 
Mississippi), proposed an amendment to 
shift the electric tax, claiming that, 
when the House originally voted for 
the levy, it did so “on the specific prom- 
ise of the leaders that the House posi- 
tion in favor of relieving the consumer 
of this direct tax would be asserted at 
the first opportunity.” 
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PAPERS: Size of Foreheads; 


+) 


“Cosmic Radiations;” Speed 

At the annual meeting of the old 
American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia last week members heard 
how: 


@® DR. ALES HRDLICKA, anthropolo- 
gist at the Smithsonian Institution, 
found by measuring thousands of fore- 
heads that their height had no bearing 
on mental prowess. [Illiterate moun- 
taineers and National Academicians 
were the same. 

If intelligence could be rated by the 
commonly accepted rule, the Eskimos 
would rule the earth, and the Arme- 
nians and the English would be the 
stupidest. 


@ DR. FRANCIS G. BENEDICT, of the 
Carnegie Institution in Washington, 
put a bag over the head of a stationary 
bicycle rider and set him to pedaling. 
He pumped normal atmosphere into the 
bag and measured the body consump- 
tion of it by the working man. 

Then he started feeding the man’s 
lungs a mixture containing 90% oxy- 
gen—over four times the oxygen con- 
tent of the air. He was doing these 
things to find out whether body con- 
sumption of oxygen varied with differ- 
ent concentrations. 

In the first case the cyclist used 
1,440 cubic centimeters of air, and in 
the second, 1,410 cubic centimeters. 
Thus, Dr. Benedict proved man used 
essentially the same amount under any 
set of conditions. 

His experiments with the high oxy- 
gen concentration were necessarily of 
short duration, for life-giving oxygen 
in strong doses is toxic. Man cannot 
stand for long periods much higher 
than the 60% mixture given pneumonia 
patients. 


@DR. VESTO M. SLIPHER, astron- 
omer of the Lowell Observatory, dis- 
covered that the faint light on clear 
moonless nights does not come from 
the stars. Rather, it emanates from a 
layer of thin air high in the strato- 
sphere. 

He named the light, which he had 
discovered after eighteen years of night 
work in his observatory, “cosmic radia- 
tions” and asked that they not be con- 
fused with cosmic rays. 


@ CHARLES P. OLIVIER, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania observatory, 
and thirteen other parties charted the 
course of the tails of many of the 
Leonid meteors ‘that rained on the 
earth last November. 

By watching these tails being lashed 
by the winds of the stratosphere they 
found that the air currents were travel- 
ing at 142 miles per hour at a point in 


the sky 40 miles above Piccard’s record 
height. 

Had the balloonist been caught in 
one of the violent updrafts he would 
have been carried skywards at a speed 
twice that of an express train until his 
balloon would have exploded. 


MEDICINE: Dr. Crile Likens 


Brain to Electrical Apparatus 


If the earth had two million times as 
many people as it has, and if each sub- 
scribed for current from one great cen- 
tral power house, some graphic concep- 
tion of the complexity of the human 
brain might be gained. This was the 
picture sketched last week before a 
scientific gathering at New York Uni- 
versity by Dr. George W. Crile of the 
Cleveland Clinic. 

In the gray matter, the generative 
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Dr. Crile Sketched the Gray Matter 


section of the brain, as sketched by Dr. 
Crile, there are four quadtrillion mi- 
croscopic dynamos. The consumer of 
these tiny particles of electricity is the 
white brain. 


Network 


The path of the electric particles 
makes a complex and intricate network 
of lines in the white brain infinitely 
more confusing than the power lines 
of any utility company. In this matrix 
each line tells the story of some 
thought or emotion that the man has 
had at some time in his life. 

Thus, last week, Dr. Crile threw new 
light on one of the oldest scientific 
problems—how does man think? He 
gave an answer to the old proverb, 
“What is mind?—no matter,” by say- 
ing that “mind is the product of elec- 
tricity generated by matter.” 


a 


The big central power house for the 
system is the adrenal gland over the 
kidneys and the thyroid gland in the 
neck is the “control” for the network 

The functioning of the system j, 
governed by four constants: temperg. 
ture, electric conductivity, electric ca. 
pacity, and electrical potential. Just 
the dropping of an electric ling will 
cause the dimming of lights in a house 
the falling off of Gne of the four cop. 
stants will slow mental processes, op. 
versely, by injecting hormones from 
the thyroid glands of sheep into man, 
his mental processes will be speeda 
up. For this hormone governs the ¢op. 
stants. 


Animals 


Dr. Crile termed the growth of the 
thyroid in man the index of his rise tp 
civilization. Where an animal has 
instinct-giving adrenals and small thy. 
riods, the reverse is true with map 
Instinct lines on an animal’s braip 
crowd out any memory or reasoning 
lines, and “the bird graduates in its 
shell. It needs no teacher to build q 
nest.” 

This new theory of Dr. Crile’s has its 
roots in almost all of his former work 
It is the ultimate result of an idea pr. 
viously expressed in his work “Bipolar 
Theory”: “Man and animals are me. 
chanisms driven by electricity ani 
were originally created by electrical 
forces.” 

It fits singularly well into theories 
of other scientists, which hold sight 
and hearing purely electrical processes. 

These theories, which have been ai- 
vanced in the last few years, say that 
sight and sound send electrical in- 
pulses to the brain. 

All utterances of 68-year-old Dr 
Crile are given weight because of his 
brilliant career which has been fille 
with important work. 


Anesthesia 


His nerve block-system of ang 
thesia has allowed many to live who 
would have died from the shock of 
general anesthesia. His technique for 
treating goiter is second to none. 

Because of his accomplishments th 
world excuses this plump and dappé 
little man for his self-assurance. In his 
laboratory he is a hard, sure worker 

Born in Chili, Ohio, he was educate 
at Ohio Northern University (n 
Western Reserve). Then followed pot 
graduate work in Vienna, London, aij 
Paris. 

In 1921, with three other physicials 
he formed his famous Cleveland Ciisit 
Its magnificent white building ont 
clid Avenue has been visited by a lof 
parade of ailing great and small fob 

In May, 1929, one of the most diss 
trous fires in all hospital history swe?! 
the building and 100 were killed. Whit 
poisonous gas, generated by the acti 
of steam on photographic equip! 
stored in the basement, struck “dow 
dozens of rescue workers, Dr. Cf 
worked frantically and heroically. 
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EVEREST: Conquered Again 


By Airplane and Camera 


In the airport nine miles out of Pur- 
nea, India, British flyers busied them- 
selves, early one morning last week, 

ming two planes for a flight. 
Despite the fact that they, members of 
the Houston Everest Flight Expedi- 
tion, insisted that it was one last rou- 
tine flight before departing for Eng- 
land, field attaches and bystanders 
looked on questioningly. 

The flyers were loading oxygen 
tanks, masks, and cameras into the 
planes, and they were wearing the 
heavy electrically heated flying suits 
worn only at high altitudes. 


Everest 


Before starting on their epic trip 
over Mt. Everest, sixteen days before, 
they had said that their trip was just a 
routine observation flight, that the 
flight over the mountain would come 
later. 

Frankly, they had not intended mak- 
ing the trip but were tempted by favor- 
able conditions into continuing. Last 
week it didn’t seem likely that they 
were bound for Mt. Everest again, for 
most of their equipment had already 
been crated for shipment back to Eng- 
land. 

Then there was the matter of restric- 
tions. The flight’s backers had or- 
dered them home. Bickering for a week 
via cable, they had been unable to 
wheedle permission for another flight. 
Then, too, the Maharajah of Nepel had 
given permission for only one flight 
over the Holy Mountain. 

But the first trip had not yielded the 
pictures that the Gaumont British Film 
cameraman had wanted. 

So, last week, despite restrictions, or- 
ders, and lack of preparation the flyers, 
the Marquess of Clydesdale and Col. 
L. V. S. Blacker in one plane, and 
Flight Lt. D. F. McIntyre and A. L. 
Fisher in the other, took off and headed 
north to finish their job. 


Reports 


Visibility was so good that the cam- 
framan started grinding 40 miles away 
from the mountain. They could see 
for 200 miles, through the thin cold air 
which was at —49 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Then Fisher reported: 

“We stayed alongside the mountain 
for at least quarter of an hour. . . I 
didn’t use my right glove at all, finding 
that I could keep my hand warm 
enough when not in (the wind)... But 
my hand got very cold when I had to 
put it out to hold the camera.” 

they were at the top of Mt. 
for a second time. One of the 
Most important discoveries on the flight 
‘ame when the cameraman tried out 
an idea of my own.” He continued: 
J believed that air at an altitude 
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could be given greater density for hu- 
man consumption on a principle sim- 
ilar to that of supercharging engines. . . 

“I put my head out of the top of the 
cockpit (at 20,000 feet), turned my 
back to the wind, and withdrew my 
mask to a distance of six inches from 
my mouth, thereby using (the mask) 
as a funnel to collect and compress 
air.” 

When the air was compressed by the 
motion of the plane, the cameraman 
found that he could breathe comfort- 
ably and did not need an oxygen mask. 


MACON : Navy’s Giant Dirigible 
Makes Its First Trial Voyage 


Early one morning last week a con- 
traption ‘which looked very much like 
a radio tower on wheels slowly moved 
out of the big Goodyear-Zeppelin air- 
ship dock in Akron. Lashed to the top 
of the tower was the nose of the new 
dirigible Macon. On board were 105 
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Rear Admiral Day Boards the Macon 


people; beneath holding ropes were 
more than 200. 

When it had been “walked” out 1,500 
feet, so that its 785-foot length would 
be safe from obstructions, Commander 
Alger H. Dresel gave the command, 
“Up ship.” 

Freed, the Macon rose into the red 
sky, at 6:01 A. M. For twelve hours it 
cruised over Akron, Cleveland, and 
Lake Erie, was then safely stowed 
away in the dock. 

This was the first of six tests the big 
ship will be put through before being 
accepted by the Navy. On the first, as 
on subsequent trial trips, was the crew 
of more than 60, Goodyear-Zeppelin 
engineers and Naval observers ®under 
Rear Admiral George C. Day. 

On the same day as the Macon’s 
maiden voyage the House of Repre- 
sentatives selected its complement of 
members for the joint committee which 
will investigate the Akron disaster. 





LAW 





LEGAL BRIEFS: Mary Garden 
Wins Six Cents in Damages 


® WON: A suit brought in the New 
York Supreme Court by Mary Garden, 
the opera singer, against Parfumeries 
Rigaud, Inc., to restrain them from us- 
ing her name on perfumes and cosmet- 
ics. Miss Garden admitted that the 
firm had secured the use of her name 
from an agent twenty years ago and 
has been using it ever since. The court 
ruled that the permission could be re- 
voked and awarded Miss Garden 6 cents 
damages. 


® FILED: With the Illinois Superior 
Court, a petition for a permanent in- 
junction restraining Chicago and Cook 
County retailers from collecting a 3% 
State sales tax, on the ground that it 
is unconstitutional. Several other test 
cases are pending in Illinois courts, and 
merchants, meanwhile, are instructed 
to collect the tax. 


@ BAILED: Three poultry dealers, held 
in Bronx County, (N. Y.) jail as mate- 
rial witnesses in the county’s case 
against poultry racketeers. Held for 
$25,000 bail each, when they wished to 
withdraw as complainants, the three 
dealers were mystified to find them- 
selves suddenly freed last week by an 
unknown bondsman. Thereupon they 
protested as loudly against leaving the 
jail as they had upon entering it, for 
they feared their enemies were bailing 
them out in order to “take them for a 
ride.” After asking commitment for 
their own safety, they persuaded the 
judge to raise their bail to $250,000 
each—believed to be the highest bail 
ever set in the State, even for those 
accused of crime. 


® INDICTED: Moe Rosenberg, former 
junk dealer, Democratic leader of Chi- 
cago’s 24th Ward, friend of the late 
Mayor Cermak, and political ally of 
Governor Horner, for defrauding the 
government of approximately $65,000 
in income taxes. Rosenberg who is said 
to have made a fortune selling material 
junked by the Insull firms, was indicted 
after United States Attorney Dwight 
Green presented evidence before Fed- 
eral Judge James H. Wilkerson. Green 
prosecuted and Judge Wilkerson sat on 
the bench in the government’s success- 
ful case against Capone for income tax 
evasion. 


@® SUSPENDED: Winnie Ruth Judd’s 
sentence of death by hanging which 
was to have taken place in Florence, 
Ariz., on Friday of this week. Con- 
victed, more than a year ago, of the 
murder of one of her best friends, Mrs. 
Judd was judged insane last week by a 
Superior Court jury. She will go to the 
Arizona State Hospital for the Insane, 
in Phoenix, instead of to the gallows. 
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STAGE: “The Comic Artist,” 
Neither Comic Nor Artistic 


Back in 1927 Susan Glaspell and her 
then husband, Norman Matson, wrote 
an intense and stodgy play called “The 
Comic Artist.” Produced in London 
with some critical acclaim, it has been 
announced by various managers in New 
York and tried out twice in Summer 
stock companies. 

It remained for*Arthur Beckhard to 
bring it to Broadway last week. Man- 
agers who reluctantly thought better 
of producing it there were right. 


Possibilities 


Although their theme is provocative, 
Miss Glaspell and Mr. Matson have not 
succeeded in presenting it in effective 
dramatic form. The comic artist of the 
title is Karl Rolf, a young man with 
great artistic potentialities, who turns 
out a nauseating comic strip about 
Muggs, a futile character forever get- 
ting knocked on the head. The artist 
cannot quit for more worthy work be- 
cause he has a vain and extravagant 
wife and needs the money. 

Knowing nothing of her past, he 
takes his wife and her vacuous mother 
to visit his older brother, Stephen, and 
his wife on the tip of Cape Cod. The 
dramatic situation arises from the fact 
that in his student days in Paris the 
older brother had been the lover of 
Nina, Karl’s wife. 


Plot 


Stephen,- who is now happily married 
to a safe, domestic woman, loves his 
young brother, despises Nina, but feels 
as strongly about her physically as 
ever. This his wife senses and instead 
of evading the issue, she has the in- 
spiration to throw them together. 

Naturally, she takes care that Karl 
is made aware of the situation. In the 
original version, the play ends with the 
comic artist going to his death in the 
ocean, trying to save Nina, who is not 
in the water as he had thought. In the 
present play, they return 40 New York 
alive, leaving Stephen’s home life in 
pretty much of a mess. 

An improvement—that new ending— 
but it is not yet sufficiently realistic to 
overcome the fact that “The Comic 
Artist” is strained literary writing made 
up principally of forced situations de- 
veloped in tedious scenes, almost al- 
ways confined to two people. Only five 
characters appear in the play. 


Cast 


The cast which the painstaking Mr. 
Beckhard has assembled is all solem- 
nity itself and does little to leaven the 
dough of Miss Glaspell’s and Mr. Mat- 
son’s soggy play.. When Miss Blanche 
Yurka.can be heard, she, as. Stephen’s 
wife, is the best of the lot. ~ 


Richard Hale, better known as a con- 
cert baritone, is exceedingly posy and 
stiff as Stephen, and Robert Allen lacks 
the necessary importance to play Karl. 
Lora Baxter has beauty but not quite 
all the allure for Nina. 


SCREEN: Arliss Relaxes In 
Likable Humorous Role 


In spite of its title, “Working Man” 
(Warner Brothers) has nothing to do 
with the proletariat. Instead, it is a 
highly amusing comedy about compe- 
tition in the shoe business, in which 
George Arliss relaxes his dignity and 
is a homely, likable business executive. 

Reeves, played by Mr. Arliss, is a 
business man who likes his job only so 
long as he has competition. When his 
chief rival, Hartland, dies he decides to 
get away from it all and go fishing, 
leaving the management of the busi- 
ness in the hands of his nephew, Ben- 
jamin, youthful and ambitious. 

On the fishing trip, Reeves meets the 
Hartland son and daughter carousing 
on their yacht. Calling himself Mr. 
Walton, he is taken into their New 
York mansion and appointed guardian 
of the orphans. 

His nephew, meanwhile, has got the 
idea that the success of Reeves shoes 
is due solely to his own efforts. Reeves 
is too old; youth must be at the helm. 


Business 


Still as Walton, Reeves insinuates 
himself into the Hartland factory. As 
trustee of the Hartland estate he dis- 
misses the corrupt manager, and he 
and young Hartland again furnish the 
Reeves concern with real competition. 

Refreshing to a degree is the way in 
which “Working Man” shows that per- 
haps the idea of youth at the helm can 
be overdone. 
John Adolfi, the director, so many 
truly comic touches are inserted that 
the laughter is sufficiently frequent to 
make the slight lapses of logic in the 
story barely noticeable. 

Apart from Mr. Arliss’ rich char- 
acterization of the humorous shoeman, 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





BONDAGE (Fox). What goes on in a home 
for unmarried mothers. The producers 
took a second look at ‘“‘Maedchen in Uni- 
form.” Dorothy Jordan and Alexander 
Kirkland are featured. 


THIS IS AFRICA (Columbia). Robert 
Wheeler and Bert Woolsey attempt to 
make a sillier picture about Africa than 
the ones meant to be taken seriously. 

HUMANITY (Fox). Generous doses of sen- 
timentality with father-love as the main 
topic. Ralph Morgan is a family doctor 
who even operates on little girls’ dolls. 


HELL BELOW (Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer). 
Mainly about life in a submarine, but 
somehow they manage to get in a fight 
between Jimmy Durante and a kangaroo. 
Walter Huston and Robert Montgomery 
are also in it. 
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Between Mr. Arliss and. 








———— 


good performances are contributed by 
Theodore Newton, Bette Davis, J. Far. 
rell MacDonald. 


INFANT: Precocious Baby 


Scores in “A Bedtime Story” 


Although Maurice Chevalier is the 
nominal star of “A Bedtime Story” 
(Paramount), it is 8-months old Baby 
Leroy (nee Winebrenner) who gets 
most of the laughs. 

The child appears to be a better actor 
than many a leading Hollywood citj- 
zen—thanks to patient photography of 
all his chance movements and expres- 
sions and skillful fitting of the results 
into the film’s continuity. 


Adopted 


In “A Bedtime Story” Chevalier is qa 
bachelor French nobleman. Although 
he has a fiancee, her existence does not 
keep him from dalliance with Gabrielle, 
Suzanne, and Paulette, et al. All such 
habits are changed, when someone 
leaves the baby in the back seat of 











Baby Leroy Outdid M. Chevalier 


Chevalier’s car. He adopts the baby 
and hires a pure American girl (Helen 
Twelvetrees) as a nurse. Eventually 
she has them both to look after. 


Acting 


What makes Baby Leroy assume his 
most comical expressions, inciting the 
audience to its greatest laughter, is the 
discomfiture of the butler, as played 
by Edward Everett Horton. The latter 
uses the “dead pan” method with such 
skill when he is drenched with water 
or when his watch is playfully smashed 
that Maurice Chevalier comes out third 
in the quest for acting honors. 

“A Bedtime Story” contains four po 
tential song hits by Leo Robin and 
Ralph Rainger, feminine beauty enough 
in Adrienne Ames, Gertrude Michael, 
and Helen Twelvetrees, and some hand- 
some modernistic French interiors, but 
its most diverting asset is the uncannily 
charming and expressive visage of 
Baby Leroy. 
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Spirits: Put on Good Show If 
Taken at Face Value 


ces of “Supernatural” (Par- 
pong are asked to believe in al- 
most everything. When a person dies 
his spirit can invade a living being’s 
pody and violently alter a character. 
A ghost can break material objects, 
too. And when prospective honey- 
mooners don’t know where to go, a 
spook can turn the pages of a maga- 
zine to an advertisement of Bermuda. 

Those able to take on faith these 
and other spirit manifestations should 
be entertained by “Supernatural.” It 
has good pace, and director and authors 
have the sense to present all the super- 
natural happenings as though they 
were matters of course and not subject 
to question. 

Brian Marlow and Harvey Thew, who 
wrote “Supernatural,” Victor Halperin, 
the director, and Carole Lombard, the 
star, were all involved in “The White 
Zombie,” another recent challenge to 


credulity. 
Possessed 


In “Supernatural” Miss Lombard is a 
chaste and otherwise well-behaved 
young lady, until she is invaded by the 
soul of a fiendish murderess (Viv- 
ienne Osborne) who has been exe- 
cuted in the electric chair. She becomes 
an easy victim for a fake spiritualist, 
played by Alan Dinehart, and eventu- 
ally the two of them are seen aboard 
her yacht, up to no good. 

An upstanding admirer of Miss Lom- 
bard’s, Randolph Scott, upset by the 
change in her character, follows her to 
the spiritualist’s apartment where he 
would have had to give up the search, 
did not the ghost of her brother oblig- 
ingly smash a model of a boat. That 
gives him a hint of where she is, and 
the hero immediately chases the yacht 
in a speedboat. 

Mr. Scott and the ghost arrive just 
in time to prevent Miss Lombard from 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


3.7. CPR. at. PSE 
Apr. 28. Stokowski 
conducts Philadel- 
phia Symphony. CO- 
PE Bedbccdsce 2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 
Apr. 29. Navy-Co- 
lumbia crew race. 
COLUMBIA ....... 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 
Koussevitsky con - 
ducts Boston Sym- 


phony, NBC—WJZ 8.15 7.15 6.15 5.15 

Apr. 30. Brahms 

concert, NBC—WJZ 5.30 4.30 3.30 2.30 

May 1. Secy. of War 

Dern, NBC—WEAF 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 

May 3. Paulist Choir. 

ee C=—WIZ ....... 8.30 7.30 6.30 5.30 
amrosch symphony, 

NBC—WEAF eeese 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 


— 


ee 


. 
PR given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
acific Standard Time. Beginning Apr. 


30, time show 
light Saving ee hour earlier than Day- 


eevee 10.30 9.30 8.30 17.30 


murdering Mr. Dinehart. There is a 
conflict of spirits, and the spiritualist 
is driven by the ghost to hang himself. 
The shade then drives out the spirit of 
Miss Osborne from Miss Lombard and 
—once they’ve got the Bermuda idea— 
the lovers are free to live happily until 
the next time one of them gets too near 
the corpse of a wicked person. 

Once the obstacle of “Supernatural” 
making little or no sense has been 
overcome, nothing but praise is due to 
the actors, authors, and producers. 
Miss Lombard is decorative and 
achieves her change in character 
neatly. 

Alan Dinehart is properly sinister as 
the spiritualist, and his tricks are in- 
structively exposed. H. B. Warner is a 
plausible psychologist and Vivienne 
Osborne’s appearance as the haunting 
murderess is all too brief. 


‘‘Noah’s Ark’’: The Animals 
Two by Two in Silly Symphony 


Many motion picture critics inspect 
eight or ten feature -films a week. 
What keeps them from going crazier 
than they have to be to do such work, 
is the fact that Walt Disney turns out 
a Mickey Mouse film every two weeks 
and a Silly Symphony in Technicolor 
every four. 

Mr. Disney’s comic genius and tech- 
nical skill make these animated car- 
toons the only consistently amusing 
product of Hollywood. The greatest 


human stars lapse from their best oc- 


casionally. Mickey Mouse and his play- 
mates never do. 


Good 


“Noah’s Ark” is the latest Silly Sym- 
phony and, if anything, it is better 
than its predecessors. The genial 
patriarch and his wife, his sons and his 
daughters-in-law, sing goofy songs as 
they build the ark. The animals come 
in two by two, and they help to con- 
struct the vessel by such use of their 
physical peculiarities as only Walt Dis- 
ney can imagine. Merely remembering 
“Noah’s Ark” should make the next 
month bearable. 

One of the unique things about Dis- 
ney’s work is that the tedious process 
of manufacture never lessens his spon- 
taniety. He is personally responsible 
for improvements speeding up the usu- 
ally irritating Technicolor process. 


Tedious 


Despite short cuts 150 people are con- 
tinuously employed directing, painting, 
cutting, and assembling, under Disney’s 
supervision. A foot of film requires 
sixteen paintings and drawings. As 
a Silly Symphony is from 700 to 800 
feet long, this means an average of 
12,000 pictures. Mr. Disney draws all 
the characters at least once himself, 
so they are all good. 

His New York distributing firm 
bears his name, but to incoming calls 
the telephone operators, in Minnie’s 
plaintive tones, shrill: “Mickey Mouse.” 
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HERE’S more than one kind of 

a close shave but the shave you 
get from a Rolls Razor leaves no 
regrets. 


You get a thrill when you feel the 
smooth, non-irritating way in which 
a Rolls removes the coarsest stub- 
ble and you get an even more sat- 
isfying thrill when you realize that 
you don’t have to purchase a pack- 
age of blades every other week or so. 


The one blade of a Rolls Razor 
is tooled from the finest Sheffield 
steel and is hollow ground. If prop- 
erly handled it will give a lifetime 
of perfect shaves. 


Don’t pay dividends to some one 
else for the rest of your natural 
life. Buy a Rolls Razor—the first 
cost is the last—and you will be 
able to put to your credit from three 
to six dollars a year in the savings 
you will make by not continually 


purchasing packages of blades. 






Imperial Rolls Razor Nickel Plated. $10 
Other models and kits up to . . « $50 


Be kind to your Rolls Razor 
i ee Se ”” bowl. Lasts 
about eight months. Price $1.50 


For sale at the better shops throughout 
the world. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send check or money order and we 
will forward razor, postpaid, promptly. 

Lee & Schiffer, Inc. U.S. Distributors 
Dept. D, 305 East 45th St., New York City 
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Descriptive folder sent on request 
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Throws revealing light into 
obscure situations—helps you 
understand what you read. 














FREE TO 
FISHERMEN 





Protect Your Fly Lines 


To introduce this new Gladding prod- 
uct, we are making this exceptional offer 
—good only until ing & 30, 1933. 


eturn the coupon below with a note, 
giving the name of the dealer from whom 
you buy your fishing tackle. In return 
we will send you free—postpaid—a full 
size 50c can of Gladding’s Line Tonic, to 
protect your fly lines and make them 
pliable and buoyant. 
mew wewmm COUPON -—--=— -<—- 


B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc. 
So. Otselic, N. Y. 


. Gentlemen: Please send me my free can of ‘Line 
Tonic’. The attached sheet gives my dealer’s name. 
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NIEBUHR: Questions Vitality 


of The Protestant Religion 


He stood up last week at the open- 
ing session of the Yale Divinity School’s 
twenty-fourth annual convocation and 
wondered out loud about the future of 
the Protestant religion. Could it bridge 
the collapse of our present civilization, 
“the businessman’s paradise,” as it 
had the collapse of feudalism? 

Was it so fatally enmeshed in the 
“prejudices, perspectives, and view- 
points” of this middle-class society 
that it must perish with it? Or had it 
vitality and integrity left to carry on? 


Questioned 


Students came up to the lank, bald, 
six-footer when he was through, eagerly 
questioning him, trying out their ideas 
against the cutting-edges of his flinty 
mind. For this was Reinhold Niebuhr 
speaking, himself a graduate of Yale 
Divinity, as famous among students 
from that cross-section where ideas 
are rated, as any noted quarter-back 
among the cheering-sections. 

A Marxist, teaching in a theological 
seminary, a Professor of Ethics who 
has said over and over again that it is 
an illusion that mankind can achieve 
justice without conflict and coercion, 
editor of a magazine devoted to paci- 
fism and yet known as a militant So- 
cialist who loves the heat of any phase 
of the class struggle, Reinhold Niebuhr 
is a contradictory, conspicuous, can- 
tankerous figure in the two worlds of 
religion and radical politics. And an 
altogether charming figure to boot. 


Missouri 


He came out of Missouri asking 
loudly to be shown. He was born in 
Wright City, Mo., 40 years ago, was 
educated at Lincoln, Ill., (which was 
once that Salem, where the young Lin- 
coln first began to read law) and even- 
tually wound up at Yale Divinity, where 
he received his A.M. in 1915. 

His first charge was the little, work- 
ing-class Bethel Evangelical Church in 
Detroit, where his congregation con- 
sisted for the most part of automobile 
factory workers. From these he gained 
his proletarian insights. Because of 
his championship of their cause, he was 
soon persona non grata with the press 
of the town and the business interests. 


Out 


There was a lively running fight be- 
tween the young, fiery minister (who 
more often than not talked miles above 
the heads of his tired hearers, but who 
was adored by them), and the Detroit 
employers. Finally, the latter forced 
him out and he came to New York to 
the comparative calm of the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

There, as teacher of ethics, he soon 
drew to his sheltered office on the 







































Reinhold Niebuhr, Controversialist 


seventh floor of the Gothic main build- 
ing looking out across the sparse green 
of Columbia University’s campus, the 
most alert of the young students of 
theology. A year ago, his book, “Moral 
Man and Immoral Society,” in which he 
pointed out the impossibility of achiey- 
ing any real social change save by 
means of some sort of force, sorely up- 
set his pacifist friends, much as his 
running for Congress on the Socialist 
ticket fluttered his conservative ac- 
quaintances. 

An editor of The World Tomorrow, 
the pacifist-Socialist paper, started by 
Norman Thomas at the time of the 
war, Niebuhr writes something almost 
every week that involves him in a fresh 
controversy. And if he has any one 
hobby it is that of intellectual con- 
troversy. 
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GOLFING: Hopes to Hole Out 
With Shots of Free Copies 


Publishing houses have spent mil 
lions of dollars and years of effort try- 
ing to find out for prospective adver- 
tisers precisely who reads their maga 
zines. One way to know is to publish 
a trade journal, for it is unlikely that 
a druggist will read a journal for 
plumbers. Another is to select the 
audience you wish to reach, then give 
the magazine to them free. 

Golfing, which made its appearance 
last week, did the latter. The names 
of 300,000 country club members were 
selected from club rosters all over the 
country. These “subscribers” received 
the new magazine, which looks not ul 
like Liberty, last week. Thus, its ini- 
tial circulation has three times that 
all other golf magazines combined. 

It is the most ambitious “give-away 
ever attempted. Published only dur- 
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ing northern golfing months, April- 
it will contain locker room 
chat, form hints, golf pictures, 
ghort stories and articles. 
‘Ym the first issue Gene Sarazen dis- 
pels the widely circulated rumor that 
his British and United States open 
hips netted him $250,000. He 
tells how increased expenses, the de- 
mands of charity and good fellowship 
ate up all of his extra winnings and 
that he was fortunate to break even. 
‘He then bemoans the fact that he 
didn’t follow the example of Johnny 
Farrell. After winning his United 
States Open he did not go barnstorm- 
ing but stayed at home and made $50,- 
000 endorsing cigarettes, writing, and 
giving golf exhibitions. 


Quota 


To get its large initial circulation, 
Golfing gave every State a quota based 
on the State’s number of golf clubs, the 
number of players per club, and the 
population of the State itself. North- 
ern States, where the golf months cor- 
responded closely to the months of the 
magazine’s publication, were favored 
over Southern States where the game 
is played the year round. 

Names of “subscribers” were then 
selected and the rest held in reserve 
for a time when the publishers felt 
that advertisers would pay for an in- 
creased circulation. At present the 
advertising rate is $1,470 a page, and 
at this figure over nine pages were sold 
for the initial copy. 


Brothers 


Golfing is published by the brothers 
Graffis—Herb and Joe—who are not 
new to this field. Their older publica- 
tion Golfdom, also a “give-away” ven- 
ture, is sent to club executives and de- 
partmental heads. It covers the tech- 
nical aspects of club operation, course 
maintenance, and golf-shop merchan- 
dising. 

Golfing is well edited by Jack Fulton 
Jr., 34, who is also managing editor of 
Golfdom. He was formerly editor of 
the house publication at Olympia Fields 
in Chicago, the world’s largest private 
golf club. 


THE A. P.: Radio Broadcasts 
Of News Worry Publishers 


Hundreds of publishers from all over 
the country converged on New York 
last Monday for the fourth Estate’s 
big annual powwow—the conventions 
of The Associated Press and The Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 

They hoped once and for all to clean 
up @ problem that has been hanging 
over them for eight years—what to do 
about radio broadcasting of news. Pub- 
lishers have become increasingly 
alarmed as they have witnessed the 

cy of the public to twist their 
radio dials rather than depend on the 
Press for their news. 
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Their protests were loud and long 
last Fall when the A. P. cooperated 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in giving election results. The A. 
P. management answered their pro- 
tests by sending a questionnaire to the 
1,197 members. 

The vote was overwhelmingly against 
allowing chain broadcasts of A. P. 
news. On the question of allowing in- 
dividual members, such as The Chicago 
Tribune and The Louisville Courier- 
Journal, to broadcast, the vote was 
closer, but still numerically negative. 

When this last vote was weighed by 
assessments paid, it was found that 
the biggest dues payers were for con- 
tinuing single station broadcasting. On 
Monday the meeting passed resolutions 
forbidding broadcasts of A. P. des- 
patches over radio chains. Members 
will be allowed to use single stations if 
they pay for the privilege. 








EDUCATION 





DEWEY: Finds Textbooks 
Spell Torture in Utopia 


Prof. John Dewey has been in 
Utopia, or so he said last week, and he 
finds the natives of that never-never 
land convulsed with mirth over some of 
our political and educational customs. 
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The kindly, gray philosopher looked 
over his spectacles at an audience of 
education at Teachers’ College, New 
York, and said that in Utopia educa- 
tion goes on throughout life. 

For children it is indeed a paradise 
as there are no schools; textbooks are 
considered a form of torture, and 
teachers are all happily married per- 
sons with children of their own. To 
think of the struggle of studying to 
graduate from something made the 
Utopians laugh. 

No one would graduate from so de- 
lightful an occupation as the Utopian 
educational process, where all factories 
have laboratories arid museums and 
libraries, and “every educational center, 
every shop, every factory is part of 
the whole network of producing and 
consuming. . .” 

“By a constant interchange of knowl- 
edge and ideas a balance is kept in the 
whole social economy and all new tech- 
nical inventions adapted to social use 
... In this way the adult life in Utopia 
becomes not only the period for con- 
tinued learning in the arts and sciences, 
but also for continued inquiry, growing 
maturity of experience in the fields of 
psychology, of history, of sociology, 
and of politics.” 

As a result of these methods Pro- 
fessor Dewey found that Utopians had 
“a rather ardent faith in the capacity 
of the environment to support worth- 
while activities.” 








You’ll Be Pleased With the Saving 
And Proud of Your Movies! 





Fine Grain 
Adequate Latitude 
Excellent Contrast 
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MADE BY DUPONT 


50’ roll $2.25 
100’ roll $3.50 


Including Processing 








Five Hundred 
Fifth Avenue 





Now you can use your camera more—and cut your 
photographic expenses too! 


As for results—under normal conditions you will ob- 
tain sharp, clear pictures with pleasing contrast—good 
definition—entire satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer about Mono Film. 
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Cag olf Tec 
SMOKE 
SCELLEN 


Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may. be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BO s i 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10c to cover handling and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 





Name 





Address 
City 





State 
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ABOUT “YOU”: Intimate 


Memories of D. H. Lawrence 


LAWRENCE AND BRETT. By 


Brett. 301 pages, 71,000 words. 
cott, Philadelphia. $3. 


“You blow your nose in most of the 
letters you receive; so many of your 
letters you use as_ handkerchiefs! 
(Years later, I used especially soft 
paper to write you on, so that you could 
blow your nose comfortably in them),” 
wrote the Honorable Dorothy Brett, 
daughter of the late Viscount Esher. 

But she need not have written this 
book of apology for hero-worship on 
humble tissue, for the spoiled boy would 
have cherished it. The memories are 
given so intimately that his name, D. H. 
Lawrence, is never used—‘“you” is 
enough. 


Dorothy 
Lippin- 


Literature 


The collapsed-looking little Irish 
genius—whose red head, like a star, 
guided wise men to the haunts of mod- 
ern sex, who has made reading lamps 
spotlights on the temperamental fruit 
of lust—supplied a whole school of 
posthumous literature. 

Here is a ten-year domestic inter- 
view, from the lips of one who followed 
him to America in 1924, mothered him, 
typewrote his stories, and put up with 
his antics for the blessings of propin- 
quity. Like “Lorenzo in Taos,” it is a 
piece of literary vaudeville produced 
by the harem of “the man that every 
woman and most men loved.” 


Characters 


Life was a side-show in New Mexico. 
Besides the principal, there were Mable 
Dodge Luhan, wife of an Indian who 
had begged Lawrence to come where 
she might see him, his wife Frieda, the 
Teutonic heavyweight at whom he 
threw things when he was enraged, 
and the deaf author of this volume, who 
had to listen to the golden querulous 
words through a tin trumpet. They 
lived on emotional strains and digested 
jealousy. 

Sometimes Dorothy Brett was arbi- 
ter, sometimes principal, in the psycho- 
logical roughhouse. “I was just in the 
middle of a story,” the patron said to 
her when his wife took up a magazine; 
“Don’t you think Frieda ought to let 
me finish it?’ Once the latter urged 
Brett to love Lawrence openly, though 
their relation was only “a friendship.” 


Triangle 


Brett thought “are we friends or not? 
And what is the correct behavior in a 
triangle?” But nothing happened. 

“Your sex is not to be played with,” 
she wrote, “not to be belittled by play- 
fulness. It is serious, a danger to be 
respected as the tiger is respected.” 
Nevertheless, the irate wife hated this 





spiritual liaison and told her to get off 
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D. H. Lawrence and his Wife Frieda heart 
Judith, 
the place. ‘ ‘Oh, go to hell!’ I say air- sought 
ily.” She respected the tiger, but she the de 
stayed despite the mate’s anger. David | 
Curses the nar 
, , At fe 
The deep, distinguished sage and ings ir 
poet is shown on his ranch as poultry- differer 
man, cook, needle-worker, and actor in ancient 
after-dinner charades. He was full of veyed. 
fun. One day he cursed his wife in the 90 muc 
desert for falling off a horse; he was a situa 
“cold, aloof,’”’ when Brett did not answer Its a 
a note; of a magazine that would not Califor 
give him a job as editor, he said: “they and he 
are afraid of me.” live on 
The running impressions of family § ogni 
incidents, the deserts, and Indian has bee 
dances in the Southwest, and all the covered 
infantile conversations, are well done. this bo 


The author’s simplicity gives them 
force, and her real subject, the great 
man himself, has become a sure touch- 
stone for entertainment since his death 


Dedication of 







Brett met him in London, where she § THE nx 
was leading “a harum-scarum jolly oa 
life” while painting, and became a dis A PI 
ciple on sight. Even when after t0 § jo9 yea 
much wine he was sick at a dinner ® that ¢,, 
table, she held his hand and stroked hi § ities m, 
burning hair. Her dedication is: “THiS B picion | 
Book is Written for the Potential disappe 
Lover.” Lin Pac 

Parts of the litany are pathetic will § ing, 1 
the sound of so much implacable @& & ang i, 
votion. “You sing many § visit, 
songs, coming over to sit close by ™ & has he, 
on a little stool, to sing the songs BR y 4 
me, softly, so that I can hear the@ ® apie t 
better down my machine.” jects— 

The trip to America changed her lif & into tp, 
the author says. She has stayed 200% hous. u 






expects to become a citizen next Sum- 
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mer at her New Mexican ranch, “The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy.” 


RECREATED: Recalls a Jew- 
ish Family From Old South 


BEACH. By Virginia Hersch, 275 
STORMS 27,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, $2. 


For her latest re-creation of a ro- 
mantic interlude in the world’s past, 
Mrs. Hersch has chosen a Jewish fam- 

of Charleston, S. C., at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Her 
two previous books have made her 
known as a biographer. 

This one is a novel, but all three 
were, in fact, blended by two arts. 
Her lives of El Greco and St. Teresa of 
Avila were half-fictitious narrative, and 
her first long piece of fiction comes 
from a study of unused manuscript 
material in the South, though its char- 
acters are not real. 
ag 

Sarah Carvalho’s family had been 
evicted from St. Dominique at the time 
of the black revolt, to transplant its 
Hebraic pride to America. A hostile 
soil toughened it, and in the struggle a 
heart was broken. The daughter, 
Judith, refused a compatriot who 
sought her hand and found in a Gentile 
the desired lover. But her brother 
David dissuaded her from marriage in 
the name of her heritage. 

At feasts and conversational gather- 
ings in the family, their marriages, 
differences religious and filial, and the 
ancient setting, are effectively con- 
veyed. This is not a story of people 
s0 much as it is that of an epoch and 
a situation. 

Its author was made a member of the 
California bar at the age of 23. She 
and her artist husband, Lee Hersch, 
live on the Left Bank in Paris. Since 
Colonial days, a branch of her family 
has been in Charleston, where she un- 
covered the documents that inspired 
this book. 


THE LIN S: Exotic Memories 
of Ceremonious Life in China 


THE HOUSE OF EXILE. By Nora Waln. 
337 pages, 103,000 words, Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. $3. 


A Philadelphia trader, J. S. Waln, 
129 years ago wrote his Chinese agent 
that future generations of their fam- 
ilies must exchange visits, “when sus- 
Picion between peoples must certainly 
disappear.” In 1872, a descendant, 
Lin Pao-lin, realized the hope by mak- 
ing a nine-year sojourn in this country, 
and in 1920 Nora Waln returned the 
visit. Except for brief journeys, she 
has been in China ever since. 

In this book she has written home 

two equally well-discovered sub- 

and herself. She walked 

into the ceremonious atmosphere of a 
unchanged by time or revolution 
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Tek tells how to avoid 
one serious Misfit ... 


The most you get out of a misfit garment is 
a laugh. But it’s more serious with a misfit 
tooth brush. It’s no laughing matter when 
your tooth brush fails to reach the spots 
where trouble starts. But here’s a simple way 
many people avoid dental and health risks, 


Place your tooth brush in the narrow 
hollow formed by your thumb and fore- 
finger. That’s the shape of your dental arch, 
Tek fits that curve. Misfit brushes don’t. 
Thus Tek cleans back of your teeth—the 
tartar and stain area—with outside ease, 

Tek’s bristles are laboratory-selected for 
purity, resiliency, long life. They are 
naturally BETTER—and, of course, not 
doped. Up and active long after cheap 
bristles are down and out. Sterilized and 











Cellophane-sealed, Tek is a guaranteed 
value at 50c. Tek Jr. for children and dainty 
mouths, 35c. Products of 


If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth. 
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for 600 years, and became its adopted 
daughter. She married an English offi- 
cial of the Chinese Government and 
lived in treaty ports; and during this 
time she preserved her exotic memo- 
ries in a journal, rich with the impres- 
sions of a sympathetic guest. 


Advice 


She gave herself to the country, and 
fears it may have made her uncon- 
sciously rude to some of her country- 
men: “I could not answer the kind- 
hearted attempts made for ‘my good’ 
to warn me against ‘going native.’ ” 

The Lins welcomed her to the House 
of Exile (so called for family reasons 
35 generations old) by saying the gate 
could not be opened until the pre- 
scribed hour of sunrise. On her en- 
trance she was refused introductions 
until she became sufficiently civilized 
to speak Chinese. Such was her ini- 
tiation in the abiding place of tradition. 


Ceremony 


She found that the people even were 
born with ceremony. A father with a 
son 5 minutes old “took the child in its 
warm wrappings of rosy satin in the 
palms of his hands. He knelt to his 





News-W eek’s Post-Free Book Service 


News-Week will purchase for subscribers new books 
and forward them post-free upon receipt of check 
for the listed price. Address Book Department, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Good Money 


And An Excellent Opportu- 
nity For Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 











We have one of the most interesting 
and profitable subscription proposi- 
tions ever offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely careful 
manner by which Representatives are 
selected and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high community 
standing. 


Liberal commissions are paid from 
the start, and bonuses are easily 
within the reach of any normally en- 
ergetic man or woman. Write for 
particulars, giving business and finan- 
cial references. 


Our best Representatives are earn- 
ing important money. Successful 
Representatives have the opportunity 
of permanent, salaried employment 
as Field Managers. Write today. 


F. DeW. Pratt, News-Week 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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own mother. He knelt to his wife’s 
mother. He carried his son through 
every court in the homestead, making 
the new Lin’s arrival known, with cere- 
mony, to all the family and to the God 
of the Hearth.” 

She saw wedding rites prescribed in 
2,852 B. C., and exchanged recipes with 
the beautiful ex-Empress. 

On a liner she met an Englishman, 
and from that day had premonitions 
of marriage, though they were not ful- 
filled until he returned from a long stay 
in America. “From the first meeting, 
he had distracted my mind. Even 
though I resolved not to think of him, 
his face would keep appearing between 
me and a book I tried to read.” 


Marriage 


Their marriage, in a conventional 
church, was among the ceremonies she 
discovered in China: ‘Previous to my 
own wedding, I had never seen a wed- 
ding other than Quaker and Chinese 
weddings.” 

The rise of the Chinese Nationalists 
brought glimpses of rebellion. The 
author knew Sun Yat-sen, who died 
nursing his fond patriotic ideal, and 
Borodine, his Soviet adviser, who al- 
most succeeded in starting a real war. 
-. She has been without meat or bread 
for eight days in a besieged legation, 
and has been wounded by an insane 
refugee. But these little eruptions and 
the puppet-show in Manchuria make no 
lasting differences. 


Polite 


Even in war, the mores may be ob- 
served by a changeless people who have 
seen more revolutions than all South 
America in the last ten years. ‘“Fre- 
quently, there was not battle at all... 
It was customary for the winning gen- 
eral to leave a ‘peace gate’ open 
through which the losing general could 
depart. 

“This, so the Elder of Lin explained 
when I was puzzled about it, has been 
the polite custom in China for cen- 
turies. A man who disregards it is a 
man of no breeding or education.” 


Sensitive 


The sensitive moods of the writer 
bring life to her memoirs, and because 
this is a personal document, the book 
makes its reader an intimate specta- 
tor, where a travel book would be no 
better than a map. For seven years 
Nora Waln sent the Atlantic Monthly 
an article every other month, before 
one was accepted. After making her 
mark with a number of articles for 
that and other magazines, the Atlantic 
Monthly Press suggested that she write 
a book for them. 

She was almost prevented. Her Chi- 
nese guardians advised against the use 
of raw material, unsanctified by the 
passage of even a century. But affec- 
tion made them tolerant, and at the end 
of an hour’s deliberation the family 
council gave her permission to submit 
a manuscript. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL: dike, 
Writes on Subconscious 


GREAT CIRCLE. 
pages, 40,000 
York. $2. 


A poet, who hunts for treasure in the 
catacombs of the subconscious 
tries his hand at a novel for a secong 
time. Three years ago he won the 
Pulitzer Prize for researches in verge 
In the prose of “Great Circle” the ex. 
plorer does not change his quest, 

His report is of a case of mental ip. 
flation, wherein a sick brain seeks its 
own level. Andy comes home three 
days earlier than expected to test the 
rumor of his wife’s infidelity. » On ‘the 
way, he drinks and thinks. What wil 
he find? And how shall he behave? 


Drinks 


At the end of the well-described jour- 
ney, he behaves very badly, for this 
hero has psychological maggots in his 
head, and all the alcohol in the work 
won’t drown them. S 

The author dissects his cadaver with 
sharp instruments of language, bring- 
ing its parts out under the light tp 
amaze the novice. Part two of the 
novel gives a key to the psychological 
combination—the sinister episodes of 
Andy’s childhood. They concern ‘his 
mother, the vague suspicions regard 
ing her that were nicked into his soul, 
and her ultimate tragedy. Fixation 
rules the stage. Finally, psychoanalysis 
eures Andy and saves his marriage, 
Vivid . 

In spite of the fact that the whole 
book is in one key, it will reward the 
attention of mind readers. The things 
seen in passing, the remembered scenes 
made vivid, even the drunken escape of 
speech from the husband’s lips, have 
value as an interesting exercise in fic- 
tion. 

Conrad Aiken was educated at Har- 
vard, which is the scene of his latest 
experiment. He was class poet in 1911, 
to a group of bright young men that 
included the poets T. S. Eliot and Alan 
Seeger and the prose writers Walter 
Lippmann and Robert Benchley. After 
his prize-winning publication, he left 
Massachusetts for Sussex, England. 





By Conrad Aiken, - 335 
words,  Scribners, New 
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RED VIRTUE.. By Ella Winter. The wilt 
of Lincoln Steffens brings back a me¥ 
reaction to Russian social routine, 3 
pages, 126,000 words. Harcourt, Brat 
New York. $3. 

SINCE IBSEN. George Jean Nathan damm 
the modern stage with faint wisecracks 
180 pages, 35,000 words. Knopf, Ne 
York. $1.65. : 

A GREEN BOUGH. William Faulkner’ 
poems, many written in extreme yout 
are like driven snow compared with ; 
novels. Smith & Haas, New York. $14 C 

DAMASCUS LIES NORTH. Effective novel 
of love and war in the Orient by Bawaré 
Thompson. 316 pages, 93,600 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2.35. 

THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 
Romanof’s study of possessive -™ 
love in modern Russia, 341 pages, 9) 
words. Scribners, New York. $2. 
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Like those who stand and watch the steam-shovel 
or the steel-worker; we who have our daily lives 
to lead, stand now before the most colossal alter- 
ation in the history of mankind: the Alteration 
of the World. 


Good-bye, old theories, old methods, old 
formulas and old plans. This is an era of broken 
precedent, and each twenty-four hours beats to 
the onward march of Something New. 


Things happen. Some of them strange, fasci- 
nating, exuding hope. Some of them tremulous, 
doubtful, distilling fear. 
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from Frye’s Geography: Ginn & Co. 


What? Where? Who? Why? are daily ques- 
tions. To live intelligently we must have their 
answers, briefly, clearly, comprehensively. 


NEWS-WEEK answers these questions, not 
for your amusement, but for your understanding. 
NEWS-WEEK is an accurate audit of what's 
going on. It keeps you up-to-date, thoroughly 
informed on the many-sided progress of a world 
undergoing repairs. It gives you the facts you 
need clearly to interpret world affairs. In the 
intelligent home it is an indispensable adjunct to 
the daily paper. 


NEWS-WEEK 


covers world news in all its phases: 
Events .. Pictures .. Background 
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The Hartford has been 
standing guard against loss 
to its policyholders since 
1810. During that time it has 
been on the alert to offer 
them wide and complete 
protection, keeping abreast 
of all the changes and 
hazards of modern life. 
Therefore, consult the 
nearest HARTFORD agent*. 
Put into his hands the pro- 
tection of your home and 
your business. Back of him 
and the contract he sells you 
stands the HARTFORD with 
its will to pay, its ability 
to pay and its record of 
payment during 123 years. 


st ese senna: Seteaatink Ss attained dines camiaaee 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in 
detail in our 123d annual statement. We shall be 
pleased to send a copy of it to you upon receipt 
of your request, addressed to the Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE HARTFORD FirE INSURANCE COMPANY  *1 90 co 101 now the 


: name of the Hartford Agent 
AND HARTFORD look under “Hartford” im 
— ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO.w your telephone book. If be 

isn’t listed, write the % 

Hartford Fire Insurance . 

WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE Company, Hartford, Comm 





